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FREE-TRADE.— -REVENUE  REFORM. 


A  PLAIN  STATEMENT  OF  WHAT  THE  ADVOCATES  OF  FREE  TRADE  EXPECT  TO 
ACCOMPLISH  IN  THE  REFORM  OF  THE  REVENUE  SYSTEM. 


IN  a  reply  to  the  address  given  by 
David  A.  Wells  in  Cincinnati  on 
the  2/th  April,  Honorable  E.  D. 
Mansfield  makes  the  following  de- 
mand :  "  Let  the  ablest  men  of  the  free- 
trade  party  prepare  a  brief  plain  tract, 
which  shall  state  in  plain  terms  what 
their  principles  are  and  what  effect 
they  expect  them  to  have  on  American 
industry." 

As  it  does  not  require  a  very  able 
man  to  meet  this  demand,  so  often 
made,  the  writer  will  undertake  to  an- 
swer it ;  but  before  so  doing,  he  must 
apologize  for  his  frequent  repetition  of 
elementary  truths.  Such  repetition  is 
made  necessary  by  the  form  of  the  de- 
mand, which  either  assumes  or  implies 
an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  free 
exchange  somewhat  difficult  to  con- 
ceive in  view  of  the  frequent  state- 
ments made  heretofore,  both  in  this 
and  in  other  countries. 

I  will  reply  separately  to  the  two  dis- 
tinct demands. 

First.   What  are  our  principles  ? 

It  is  admitted  by  every  one  that  the 
different  conditions  of  climate  and  soil, 
with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed 
the  several  countries  of  the  world,  make 
the  cost  of  certain  products  vary  essen- 
tially, as  they  are  well  or  ill  fitted  to 
such  conditions.  Hence  the  interde- 
pendence of  nations,  rather  than  inde- 
pendence, appears  to  have  been  or- 
dained, and  through  commerce  and  the 
exchange  of  product  for  product  abun- 
dance has  become  the  rule  and  scarcity 
the  exception.  Through  commerce, 
civilization  has  been  promoted,  and  by 
its  further  development  war  will  surely 
be  abolished. 

Furthermore,  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities which  constitutes  commerce 
cannot  be  maintained,  unless  both  par- 
ties gain  by  the  transaction ;  or,  in 
other  words,  unless  both  parties  sat- 


isfy a  desire  in  an  easier  manner  than 
would  be  possible  for  either,  unless 
the  exchange  was  made.  The  object 
both  of  production  and  exchange  is 
consumption,  and  the  end  sought  is 
the  most  abundant  and  varied  con- 
sumption possible  at  a  given  time. 
Omitting  to  consider  the  exceptional 
cases  of  merely  avaricious  accumula- 
tion, the  end  and  aim  of  those  who 
labor,  of  those  who  accumulate  capital, 
and  of  those  who  possess  inherited 
wealth,  is  an  ample  consumption  of 
articles  of  necessity,  comfort,  and  lux- 
ury. Luxurious  consumption  is,  on  the 
whole,  but  a  question  of  degree.  The 
luxuries  of  one  age  become  the  neces- 
sities or  comforts  of  a  later  time,  and 
we  only  classify  commodities  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  the  day.  The 
most  ample  consumption  of  every  arti- 
cle called  for  by  men,  at  the  cost  of 
the  least  possible  effort  to  obtain  it,  is 
the  end  sought  by  the  free-trade  econo- 
mist. It  is  not  our  province  to  pre- 
scribe the  use  that  shall  be  made  of  the 
things  demanded,  with  any  moral  pur- 
pose in  view.  If  spirituous  liquors,  to- 
bacco, or  snuff  are  demanded,  it  is  the 
function  of  trade  and  commerce  to  pro- 
vide an  abundant  supply,  and  the  econ- 
omist will  promote  such  exchange  as 
will  give  an  abundance  of  these  things 
in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  pro- 
vide an  abundant  supply  of  food,  fuel, 
and  clothing.  In  so  far  as  he  attempts 
to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
community,  he  will  endeavor,  as  a  citi- 
zen, to  restrain  abuses  and  not  to  pre- 
scribe uses. 

The  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
product  of  labor  saved  for  future  use, 
even  of  the  richest  countries,  is  not 
more  than  equal  to  two  or  three  times 
the  value  of  the  annual  product,  and 
such  capital  is,  of  necessity,  mainly 
controlled  by  a  few.  Hence,  any  ma- 
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terial  obstacle  to  immediate  consump- 
tion, interposed  by  means  of  a  tariff 
tax,  for  the^  purpose  of  causing  a  more 
rapid  accumulation  of  capital,  can  only 
effect  this  end  by  concentrating  such 
accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
persons ;  and  as  consumption  treads 
close  on  the  heels  of  production,  the 
ultimate  effect  of  such  a  policy  must 
be  to  deprive  the  poorest  class  of  a 
portion  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  as 
it  is  the  inevitable  law  of  all  taxation 
upon  commodities  in  general  use,  that 
such  taxation,  whether  under  an  excise 
or  a  tariff  act,  is  made  a  part  of  the 
cost  by  those  who  import  or  by  those 
who  produce  such  commodities.  Hence, 
such  taxes  are  borne  by  consumers  in 
the  exact  proportion  of  their  consump- 
tion, and  the  burden,  hardly  felt  by  the 
rich  or  the  moderately  prosperous,  be- 
comes an  actual  privation  to  those 
whose  earnings  are  needed  for  subsist- 
ence as  fast  as  they  accrue.  The  effect 
of  any  legislative  attempts  to  pre- 
scribe the  use  which  a  man  may  make 
of  his  time  and  his  labor  or  its  pro- 
ducts can  only  be  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and  such 
is  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  benefit 
the  laborer  by  means  of  a  protective- 
tariff  tax. 

The  theory  of  protection  is  to  enforce 
temporary  scarcity  and  a  distribution 
of  annual  product  under  the  force  of 
law,  in  such  manner  that  a  few  are  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

The  theory  of  free  exchange  is  to 
promote  the  greatest  abundance,  and  a 
distribution  meddled  with  by  statutes 
only  so  far  as  the  protection  of  the 
ignorant  from  fraud  makes  statutes 
necessary. 

Abundant  consumption  being  the 
main  object  in  view,  how  has  it  been 
secured  ? 

From  the  earliest  historic  dates, 
mainly  by  means  of  exchange:  without 
exchange,  scarcity  would  be  the  com- 
mon rule.  The  free-trader  alleges  that 
there  must  be  the  utmost  possible  lib- 
erty in  making  exchanges  ;  the  protec- 
tionist affirms  that  exchange  must  be 
restricted  :  both  claiming  to  secure  the 


same  end,  namely,  abundance.  It  would 
be  useless  to  state  further  the  reasons 
for  an  exchange  of  commodities.  The 
most  extreme  protectionists  admit  that 
some  foreign  exchanges  are  reasonable 
and  proper  ;  the  free-trader  claims  that 
all  foreign  exchanges  are  expedient 
and  profitable.  The  whole  question  is 
therefore  within  the  limits  of  some  or 
all. 

Hence,  the  question  is  narrowed 
down  to  this  point  ;  if  some  exchanges 
which  men  choose  to  make  are  fit  and 
profitable,  why  are  not  all  exchanges 
equally  so  ?  Why  shall  some  be  pro- 
moted and  others  prevented  or  made 
more  costly  ? 

The  answers  of  the  protectionist  to 
this  question  are  various  and  incon- 
sistent. We  will  endeavor  to  state 
them  fairly,  and  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  true  answers.  The  most  plausible 
argument  for  obstructing  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  commodities  is  that  we 
may  be  independent,  especially  in  time 
of  war;  or  that  we  may  stimulate  the 
production  by  our  own  people  of  things 
needed  in  time  of  war.  The  rejoinder 
to  this  answer  is  :  First,  that  the  needs 
of  war  are  iron,  coarse  clothing,  and 
abundant  food,  the  home  supply  of 
which  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years, 
ample  for  all  possible  war  demand. 
Second,  that  in  modern  times  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  deprive  any  peo- 
ple of  a  full  supply  of  munitions  of  war. 
The  South  did  not  succumb  in  our 
late  war  for  any  want  of  war  material. 
Lastly,  that  the  best  preparation  for 
war  is  ability  to  pay  taxes  ;  and  unless 
the  obstruction  to  commerce  imposed 
for  war  purposes  can  be  proved  to 
give  that  result,  it  cannot  be  defended. 

The  next  argument  of  the  protec- 
tionist is,  that  it  is  necessary  for  every 
country  to  have  a  diversified  industry, 
and  that  such  diversified  industry  will 
not  be  established  of  itself,  but  must 
be  forced  into  existence  by  the  tem- 
porary deprivation  of  foreign  fabrics. 
This  is  a  very  specious  plea,  but  it 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  true 
that  every  nation,  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  have  a  diversified  industry,  and 
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it  is  equally  true  that  no  nation  can 
possibly  exist  without  it. 

The  entire  force  of  the  protective  ar- 
gument consists  in  substantially  limit- 
ing the  term  "manufactures"  to  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  in  their  crude 
or  primary  forms,  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  textile  fabrics  from  cotton,  wool, 
and  flax.  These  factures  (for  they 
have  no  real  title  to  be  called  manu- 
factures,  being  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent the  product  of  capital  in  the  form 
of  machinery,  than  of  the  hand)  consti- 
tute but  a  very  small  part  of  the  indus- 
try of  the  country,  and  give  employment 
to  but  a  small  portion  of  the  laborers 
engaged  in  the  true  work  of  manufac- 
turing ;  the  whole  number  of  persons 
now  employed  in  all  the  iron  mines 
and  rolling  mills,  steel  works,  cotton, 
wool,  and  flax  mills  combined,  being 
less  than  the  number  of  immigrants 
who  annually  land  upon  our  shores, 
which  latter  class  are  at  once  absorbed 
in  productive  industry.  Now,  upon  the 
absurd  supposition  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free-trade  policy  would  close 
all  the  iron  works  and  textile  factories  in 
the  land,  there  would  be  no  more  difficul- 
ty in  absorbing  these  laborers  in  other 
employments  than  there  now  is  in  find- 
ing work  for  the  immigrants,  except  so 
far  as  long  continuance  in  a  somewhat 
monotonous  class  of  employments 
might  have  disqualified  them  for  those 
requiring  greater  versatility.  Such  clos- 
ing of  these  works  could  only  be 
brought  about,  in  the  event  of  a  greater 
immediate  abundance  of  iron,  and  steel, 
and  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  im- 
ported ;  and  in  such  an  event  a  greater 
consumption  would  ensue,  and  the  force 
now  engaged  in  making  these  commod- 
ities would  then  be  employed  in  using 
them.  The  great  bugbear  of  a  com- 
munity, exclusively  engaged  in  farming, 
with  a  consequent  glut  of  farm-prod- 
ucts, can  have  no  existence  except  in 
the  feeble  imagination  of  a  foolish 
doctrinaire,  who  has  not  the  common 
sense  to  place  himself  at  a  city  street- 
corner  and  examine  the  wagons  and 
carts  with  their  contents  as  they  pass. 
Let  any  one  try  this  experiment.  First, 


let  him  consider  the  wagon,  harness,  and 
the  horse's  shoes.  Let  him  ask  himself 
if  they  are  manufactured  and  whether 
they  could  be  imported  to  any  extent, 
and  also  whether  a  farming  community 
can  exist  without  them.  If  he  will 
then  not  only  observe  but  think  a  little, 
ht  will  at  once  perceive  that  there 
must  be  more  men  engaged  in  making 
carts,  wagons,  and  other  vehicles,  har- 
nesses, and  horseshoes,  in  the  United 
States  than  there  are  in  all  the  woollen 
mills  combined ;  and  as  their  prod- 
ucts are  bulky  and  the  transportation 
of  them  costly,  these  manufacturers 
must  live  near  the  farmer,  and  thus 
yjeld  him  the  best  home  market. 

If  he  thinks  a  little  more,  our  ob- 
server will  perceive  that  the  manufacture 
of  wagons,  carts,  vehicles,  harnesses, 
and  horseshoes  is  one  which  develops 
intelligence  and  skill,  while  the  daily 
necessity  of  tending  a  loom  or  a  card 
for  eleven  hours  is  certainly  not  a  very 
stimulating  employment.  At  the  same 
time,  he  may  remember  that  the  only 
knowledge  of  a  tariff  which  these  men 
have  is  in  the  form  of  a  tariff  tax  on 
the  iron,  steel,  lumber,  and  leather, 
which  are  their  raw  materials. 

Next,  if  that  cart  or  wagon  happens 
to  be  loaded  with  agricultural  tools  and 
machinery,  the  observer  may  remem- 
ber that  the  farmer  cannot  exist  except 
these  manufactures  are  supplied  to 
him  by  a  force  of  intelligent  workmen 
far  outnumbering  all  the  miners,  iron 
puddlers,  and  workers  in  the  rolling 
mills  combined  ;  and  these  men,  again, 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
tariff,  except  as  a  tax  upon  their  raw 
material. 

Or  perhaps  the  wagon  contains  cases 
of  clothing,  which  is  certainly  a  manu- 
facture and  gives  employment  to  a 
much  larger  force  of  working  people 
than  all  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country 
can  find  places  for  ;  and  these  work- 
ing men  and  women  only  find  in  the 
tariff  a  heavy  tax  on  the  thread,  cloth, 
twist,  buttons,  and  the  like,  which  con- 
stitute their  raw  materials. 

It  may  be  that  the  wagon  contains  a 
furnace,  cooking-stove,  tin  pipes,  force 
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pump,  and  other  fittings  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  dwelling-house  ;  into  all  of 
which  the  tariff  tax  upon  iron,  steel, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  borax  has  entered 
heavily  as  an  element  of  cost ;  while 
scarce  one  of  these  manufactures  could 
ever  be  imported  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Or  the  wagon  may  be  loaded  with 
boots  and  shoes,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  we  excel  all  nations  so  far  as  it 
can  be  performed  by  machinery.  The 
observer  may  admit  that  a  few  foreign 
boots  and  shoes  may  be  imported,  of 
the  finer  sorts,  but  he  may  also  easily 
discover  that  were  it  not  that  the  cost 
of  boots  and  shoes  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  tariff  tax  upon  hides,  leather, 
lumber,  lastings,  and  linen  thread,  which 
constitute  the  raw  material  of  this  fac- 
ture,  we  should  exchange  boots  and 
shoes  for  wool,  lumber,  coal,  fish,  pota- 
toes, and  other  foreign  luxuries,  of 
which  the  importation  and  therefore  the 
consumption  is  obstructed  by  the  tariff. 

In  short,  the  more  the  observer  will 
study  the  carts  and  wagons  and  their 
contents,  the  more  surely  he  will  realize 
the  fact  that  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances can  any  large  portion  of  manu- 
factured commodities  be  imported,  even 
if  there  were  no  duties  upon  them,  and 
that  the  employees  in  the  specially  pro- 
tected branches  form  but  a  regiment  in 
the  great  army  of  working  people  whose 
consumption  gives  the  great  home  mar- 
ket to  the  farmer. 

Then,  if  the  observer  will  consider 
the  evidence,  he  will  find  that  those 
who  seek  protection  from  the  govern- 
ment do  so  upon  the  avowed  statement 
that  they  are  infants  who  have  not 
learned  their  business,  while  the  most 
skilful  men  engaged  in  cotton,  wool, 
iron,  and  steel  factures  ask  no  such 
protection ;  rather  demand  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  futile  attempt  of  gov- 
ernmental aid  ;  declaring  that  their 
branches  of  industry  belong  to  the 
land,  and  cannot  be  harmed  by  the  for- 
eign competition  of  those  who,  though 
long  skilled  in  their  respective  employ- 
ments, are  at  the  disadvantage  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  distance,  and  to  whom 


the  Almighty  has  not  granted  the  use 
of  such  boundless  natural  resources  as 
he  has  to  us  ;  and  that  they  can  only 
be  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  home 
competition  of  the  protected  infants. 

If  our  observer  leaves  the  street  cor- 
ner and  passes  on  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, he  will  observe  first  the  locomo- 
tives and  the  cars  constructed  entirely 
of  iron,  steel,  and  wood,  all  of  which 
materials  are  at  the  moment  enhanced 
in  cost  by  a  high  duty.  The  protec- 
tionist will  tell  him  that  the  increased 
cost  is  temporary,  and  intended  to 
continue  only  until  the  iron  and  steel 
makers  and  the  lumber  dealers  have 
learned  their  business  and  can  stand 
alone.  The  observer  may  then  infer 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  protectionist 
the  locomotive-builders,  boiler-makers 
and  car-makers  are  not  manufacturers, 
but  that  the  iron  and  steel  makers  and 
the  owners  of  the  forests  are  so ;  and 
that  although  the  former  far  outnum- 
ber all  the  latter,  their  consumption  of 
material  must  be  obstructed  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  be  supported.  If 
our  observer  will  then  notice  the  steel 
rail,  he  will  find  that  the  consumption 
of  steel  rails  has  been  obstructed  for 
the  ostensible  benefit  of  a  little  force  of 
workmen  in  steel  works,  and  on  further 
investigation  he  will  find  that  the  entire 
force  of  laborers  in  all  the  steel  works 
of  the  United  States  would  only  be 
sufficient  to  run  one  large  machine 
shop,  and  that  the  capital  invested 
would  be  barely  sufficient  to  build  and 
equip  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  railroad.  It  may  be  that  he 
will  then  perceive  that  if  steel  were 
free  from  tax,  the  increased  consump- 
tion might  require  the  whole  force  of 
steel  makers  to  become  steel  users. 
The  present  effect  of  the  tariff  tax  upon 
steel  rails  may  be  found  in  this  fact. 
The  best  steel  rails  now  cost  in  De- 
troit, for  use  in  the  United  States, 
$  100  to  $  105,  gold,  per  ton  ;  at  Wind- 
sor, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
for  use  in  Canada,  $  70  to  $  75,  gold,  per 
ton.  Difference,  $  30  per  ton,  or  at  one 
hundred  tons  to  the  mile,  $3,000  per 
mile.  The  cost  of  steel  rails  in  Canada 
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is  now  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of 
the  best  iron  rails  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say,  that  if  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  could 
obtain  1,250,000  tons  of  steel  rails  — 
about  a  year's  supply  —  at  $  75  per  ton, 
the  saving  of  $  30  per  ton  in  one  year 
would  constitute  a  fund  more  than 
equal  to  the  capital  invested  in  steel- 
rail  mills,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  equal 
to  the  entire  investment  in  all  the  steel 
works  in  the  United  States  ;  and  such 
sum  invested  at  six  per  cent  would  also 
yield  an  income  sufficient  to  pension  all 
the  men  now  employed  in  such  steel 
works  at  more  than  two  dollars  per  day, 
for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives ;  or 
if  applied  to  the  pension  of  all  the  men 
in  the  steel-rail  mills,  it  would  give 
them  at  least  $  2,000  a  year.  This 
from  one  year's  saving. 

If  the  plea  for  protection  in  order  to 
diversify  employment  be  thoroughly 
examined,  it  will  appear  that  the  em- 
ployments which  can  be  stimulated  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  foreign-made  arti- 
cles of  a  similar  character  are  very  few 
in  number,  that  they  are  most  of  them 
of  a  character  which  does  not  develop 
self-reliant  men  and  women,  and  that 
protection  to  them  means  obstructed 
consumption  to  the  very  much  larger 
force  of  working  people  in  whose  indus- 
try their  products  are  but  raw  materials. 
It  will  be  affirmed  by  the  advocate  of 
protection,  that  although  the  relative 
price  of  the  steel,  as  an  example,  now 
made  and  used  in  the  United  States  is 
higher  than  that  made  and  used  in 
Great  Britain,  yet  that  the  actual  price 
is  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  not 
the  steel  works  of  the  United  States 
been  forced  into  existence  by  means 
of  the  tariff;  and  a  similar  assertion  is 
made  in  regard  to  other  commodities. 
The  necessary  inference  from  this  as- 
sertion is,  that  foreign  steel  makers 
charged  us  an  exorbitant  profit  before 
our  works  were  constructed,  and  that 
such  profit  would  not  have  caused  any 
extension  of  steel  making  in  England. 
Or  in  other  words,  that  the  laws  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  and  the  effect  of 
large  profits  in  inducing  competition, 


are  all  suspended  when  an  exchange  of 
commodities  between  two  nations  is 
undertaken.  And  this  assertion  of  the 
protectionist  leads  also  to  another  ne- 
cessary inference,  namely,  that  com- 
merce between  nations  is  something 
different  or  distinct  from  the  aggregate 
of  individual  transactions,  and  gov- 
erned by  an  entire  distinct  set  of  laws. 
The  free-trader  affirms,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  a  demand  for  steel  existed 
sufficient  to  give  employment  to  the 
steel  works  of  Europe  at  a  large  profit, 
before  those  of  the  United  States  were 
built,  new  works  might  have  been  built 
there  to  meet  that  demand,  and  the 
United  States  might  not  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  bounty  to  new 
beginners.  An  ample  supply  and  con- 
sumption of  steel  is  one  of  the  most 
imperative  necessities  in  a  civilized 
community,  and  any  restriction  upon 
such  consumption  must  be  as  injurious 
as  a  restrictive  tax  upon  the  use  of 
steam.  Surely  no  one  would  tolerate  a 
tax  upon  all  steam-engines  for  several 
years,  even  if  assured  of  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  application  of  steam 
power  at  the  end  of  such  period. 
Neither  would  a  tax  upon  horses  be 
tolerated,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to 
horse  breeders  to  enable  them  to  im- 
prave  the  stock. 

The  next  argument  of  the  protection- 
ist is,  that,  because  wages  are  high  in 
this  country,  the  cost  of  all  our  product 
must  be  also  high,  and,  conversely, 
that  the  labor  of  other  countries  is 
pauper  labor,  and  therefore  the  cost  of 
their  product  must  be  low.  Hence,  it 
is  alleged,  we  must  exclude  the  product 
of  pauper  labor,  lest  our  own  be  de- 
graded. The  free-trader  may  admit  all 
the  alleged  facts,  but  must  deny  the 
conclusion,  since  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally true  that  high  wages  are  paid  only 
for  that  intelligence  and  skill  which  re- 
sults in  low  cost  of  products,  and  also 
that  pauper  or  ignorant  labor  is  costly 
and  dear.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
intelligent  and  highly  paid  laborers  can- 
not afford  to  do  work  which  paupers 
can  do  for  them.  We  pay  for  the  prod- 
uct of  pauper  labor  when  imported  with. 
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commodities  produced  by  our  most 
skilful  and  best  paid  laborers.  The 
further  rejoinder  to  this  argument  is,  — 
that  even  if  the  skilful  foreign  laborer 
receives  such  low  wages  as  to  make  it 
fit  to  call  him  a  pauper,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  ihe  thing  he  produces  will  be 
at  low  cost,  since  wages  form  but  an 
uncertain  and  very  varying  criterion  of 
cost  The  conditions  of  production 
may  be  such,  that  in  one  place  low 
wages  will  be  paid  even  for  skilful  work, 
yet  the  commodity  be  at  high  cost ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  coal  mines  of  England 
are  now  worked  at  such  great  depths 
as  to  cause  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth  to  represent  many  times  the 
amount  of  labor  measured  in  hours 
that  the  ton  of  coal  represents  in  Penn- 
sylvania. To  supply  the  iron  works  in 
Wales,  the  coal  must  be  mined  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below  the  surface  and 
hoisted  up  at  great  cost,  while  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  coal  has  simply  to  be 
picked  out  and  loaded  upon  the  car, 
which  runs  down  an  inclined  plane  by 
its  own  gravity,  and  dumps  itself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace.  Hence  one  man 
in  Pennsylvania  may  do  as  much  work, 
if  measured  in  tons  of  coal,  as  three 
men  in  Wales,  and  if  paid  three  times 
the  rate  of  each  Welshman's  wages,  yet 
his  coal  will  stand  at  no  higher  cost  in 
money. 

Let  us  take  woollen  cassimere  as  an 
example.  In  a  yard  of  substantial 
cassimere,  now  (July,  1871)  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  $  1.65,  the  cost  of  the 
labor  of  manufacturing  is  about  twenty- 
two  cents.  It  is  alleged  that  the  wages 
of  the  operatives  in  our  woollen  mills 
are  one  third  more  than  those  paid  in 
Europe.  Even  admitting  this  to  be 
true,  the  difference  in  cost  would  only 
be  five  and  a  half  cents  per  yard,  or  only 
four  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  cas- 
simere ;  and  before  the  foreign  goods 
could  be  sold  here,  the  cost  of  packing, 
transportation,  exchange,  and  other 
charges  would  have  to  be  paid,  and 
would  certainly  absorb  the  larger  part 
of  so  small  a  difference.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
the  wages  of  operatives  in  woollen 


mills  are  only  one  half  what  they  are 
here,  and  such  is  probably  the  fact ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  in  such  localities  the 
number  of  operatives  employed  upon  a 
given  amount  of  machinery  is  nearly  or 
quite  double  the  number  employed  on 
the  same  machinery  here ;  therefore 
the  cost  of  labor  on  the  yard  of  cloth 
does  not  vary  materially.  The  true  dis- 
advantage of  our  woollen  manufacturers 
at  the  present  time  is  in  the  oppressive 
impost  upon  wool,  dyestuflfs,  and  oil, 
and  upon  all  the  supplies  entering  into 
the  cost  of  goods  ;  and  also  in  th.e 
duties  on  iron,  steel,  leather,  lumber, 
and  all  other  materials  entering  into 
the  cost  of  machinery.  The  opinion 
was  lately  given  by  a  very  skilful  Ger- 
man manufacturer  of  cassimeres,  after 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
making  goods  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Germany,  that  if  the  Rhode  Island 
manufacturer  had  his  wool  and  other 
materials  free,  it  would  be  more  likely 
that  American  cassimeres  would  be  ex- 
ported to  Germany  than  that  German 
cassimeres  would  come  here,  the  use 
of  machinery  and  the  economy  of  labor 
being  much  greater  here  than  there. 

If  we  take  cotton  cloth  as  an  exam- 
ple, we  find  that  the  protectionist  al- 
leges that  the  wages  of  our  operatives 
are  twenty-five  per  cent  higher  than 
those  paid  in  England,  and  that,  if  we 
admit  their  product  of  cotton  cloth,  our 
own  laborers  will  be  degraded  to  their 
level ;  but  this  allegation  will  not  bear 
examination.  The  average  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods  in  this  country 
consists  of  cotton  cloth  of  the  weight 
of  three  and  a  half  to  four  yards  to  the 
pound,  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  man- 
ufacturing does  not  exceed  three  cents 
a  yard.  Even  if  the  allegation  be  true 
that  wages  are  twenty-five  per  cent 
higher  here  than  in  England,  her  ad- 
vantage in  labor  is  but  six  tenths  of  a 
cent  per  yard  upon  goods  now  worth 
twelve  cents,  or  a  difference  of  five  per 
cent ;  from  which  must  be  taken  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  other  charges 
before  foreign  goods  can  be  sold  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  nearer  the  cctton-field. 
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An  inequality  so  great  on  coarse  fab- 
rics as  to  give  us  the  advantage  over 
England  even  in  her  own  colonies. 
The  real  advantage  of  the  English, 
cotton-spinner  is  in  his  economy  in 
business  ;  in  machinery  at  one  half  or 
two  thirds  the  cost  of  ours,  because  of 
the  absence  of  all  taxes  on  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made  ;  in  the  absence  of 
all  tariff  taxes  upon  food,  fuel,  and  upon 
the  clothing  of  his  operatives  ;  and  last- 
ly, in  his  freedom  from  any  local  taxes 
upon  his  machinery :  the  whole  tax 
system  of  Great  Britain  being  upon  the 
principle  of  avoiding  taxation  upon 
tools  and  machinery  or  upon  pro- 
cesses of  labor.  Hence  our  foreign 
competitor  has  the  world  for  a  market ; 
while  we  are  restricted  to  the  home 
market  almost  entirely,  by  the  obstruc- 
tion which  a  high  tariff  interposes  to 
foreign  imports  and  therefore  to  foreign 
exports.  If  we  next  take  the  article  of 
railroad  iron,  we  find  that  the  annual 
consumption  of  railway  bars  in  this 
country  for  new  track  and  for  repairs 
is  equal  to  the  full  capacity  of  all  the 
rolling-mills  of  Great  Britain  combined, 
being  about  one  million  and  a  quarter 
tons  a  year.  If  Great  Britain  should 
undertake  to  sell  to  us  our  full  supply, 
she  could  neither  lay  down  new  rails  at 
home  nor  sell  any  to  any  other  nation, 
without  a  vast  increase  in  her  iron 
product  and  in  her  rolling-mills.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  the  effect  of  such  an 
attempt  would  be  ;  her  coal-mines  are 
now  worked  to  an  almost  dangerous 
point,  her  force  of  iron-miners  and  iron- 
workers is  employed  to  its  full  capacity, 
and  could  only  be  increased  very  slowly 
and  by  means  of  a  heavy  advance  in 
wages  ;  and  any  material  advance  in 
wages  would  at  once  take  away  any  ad- 
vantage which  Great  Britain  has  over 
us,  even  admitting  that  she  now  has 
any.  And  what  would  be  the  further 
effect  of  an  advance  in  the  cost  in 
England  of  the  crude  forms  of  iron 
resulting  from  such  increase  of  wages  ? 
Should  we  not  be  at  once  put  upon  an 
equality,  ay,  even  at  a  great  advantage 
over  her  in  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  machinery,  tools,  and  implements  in 


which  pig-iron  and  raw  steel  are  the 
raw  material  ?  She  would  at  once  lose 
the  advantage  of  cheaper  machinery, 
and  we  should  be  protected  and  our 
domestic  industry  fostered  by  elevating 
the  condition  of  the  laborers  who  com- 
pete with  us,  not  by  the  degradation  of 
our  own. 

According  to  the  absurd  allegation 
of  the  protectionist,  our  cotton-mills 
will  all  be  stopped  and  the  operatives 
reduced  to  pauperism,  if  British  cotton 
goods  are  admitted  at  very  low  or  rev- 
enue rates  of  duty.  Of  course,  an  in- 
jury would  be  done  to  the  cotton  inter- 
est or  to  any  other,  if  the  duties  were 
exceptionally  removed ;  but  let  us  at- 
tempt to  foretell  the  effect  upon  cotton 
industry  of  the  enactment  of  a  general 
revenue  tariff  at  low  rates.  We  spin 
nearly  two  fifths  as  much  cotton  in  the 
United  States  as  is  spun  in  Great 
Britain.  Even  now  (July,  1871),  when 
her  existing  mills  are  on  full  speed, 
operatives  are  scarce  and  the  tendency 
is  to  a  rise  in  wages  ;  suppose  we  shut 
up  our  mills  under  the  compulsion  of 
a  free-trade  tariff,  and  ask  England  to 
spin  and  weave  up  into  cloth,  another 
million  bales  of  cotton  on  seven  mil- 
lion new  spindles,  in  the  construction 
of  which  she  must  first  expend  about 
one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  to  op- 
erate which  she  must  find  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  new  operatives. 
What  would  be  her  reply  ?  Should  we 
not  find  it,  at  the  first  moment,  in 
such  an  advance  in  English  wages  to 
a  par  with  our  own  as  would  forever 
equalize  them,  and  then  forever  after 
leave  us  unimpaired  our  great  advan- 
tage over  Great  Britain  in  being  the 
producers  within  our  own  borders  of  a 
superabundant  supply  of  cotton  and  of 
food  ? 

Well  and  truly  did  an  Englishman 
of  eminent  sagacity  once  say  to  me  : 
"You  will  find  the  best  protection  to 
your  manufactures  to  consist  in  free- 
trade  ;  and  we  have  only  to  dread  your 
rivalry  when  you  adopt  that  policy. 
While  you  persist  in  your  present  sys- 
tem, you  do  not  succeed  in  excluding 
us  from  your  market,  but  you  do  sue- 
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ceed  in  limiting  your  own  exports  to 
the  crudest  forms  of  raw  material." 

The  next  plea  for  protection  in  the 
United  States  is  based  on  the  high 
rate  of  interest  upon  capital,  and  the 
alleged  very  low  rates  in  Europe. 
Even  admitting  a  considerable  dispar- 
ity, it  has  never  existed  to  the  extent 
claimed,  the  rates  quoted  from  Europe 
being  on  business  paper  of  short  date. 
But  admitting  that  the  rates  of  interest 
in  this  country  are  high,  what  does  it 
prove,  except  that  capital  is  well  em- 
ployed ?  Shall  it  then  be  diverted  to 
employments  which  require  great  con- 
centration of  capital,  like  cotton,  wool, 
and  iron  mills,  to  the  detriment  and 
cost  of  all  the  other  employments  which 
cannot  be  protected,  and  which  now 
pay  such  high  rates  for  its  usd  ? 

The  last  plea  of  the  protectionist 
which  we  shall  attempt  to  state  is,  that 
this  is  a  new  country,  possessed  of  enor- 
mous natural  resources  which  need  to 
be  developed.  Let  us  put  this  plea  in 
a  different  form.  In  old  times,  about 
one  hundred  years  since,  Great  Britain 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  product  of  iron  and 
steel  and  of  woollen  cloth  (the  cotton- 
gin  had  not  then  been  invented)  in  the 
Colonies  of  America,  and  this  attempt 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  our  War  of  In- 
dependence. Her  manufacturers  then 
urged  Parliament  to  protect  their  old 
and  well  -  established  manufactures 
against  the  stalwart  infant  just  born 
here.  Then  our  •  natural  resources 
were  considered  a  power  and  a  force ; 
now,  forsooth,  we  must  believe  they 
are  a  source  of  weakness,  and  cannot 
be  developed  except  by  means  of  a 
bounty  granted  at  the  cost  of  those 
who  own  no  share  in  them  ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  cost  of  that  great  prepon- 
derating mass  of  the  community  who 
work  for  wages,  and  as  producers  and 
consumers  pay  nearly  all  the  taxes  on 
commodities,  whether  levied  under  a 
tariff  or  under  any  other  system.  The 
principle,  or  rather  the  want  of  princi- 
ple, in  the  doctrine  of  protection  may 
be  stared  in  the  following  form  of  a 
true  petition :  — 


11  Whereas  we,  the  undersigned,  are 
desirous  of  establishing  certain  branch- 
es of  industry  in  the  United  States,  for 
which  we  have  now  neither  the  capital 
nor  the  skill,  we  ask  that  our  countrv- 
men  shall  be  compelled  to  purchase 
our  products  at  such  prices  as  it  may 
be  found  necessary  for  us  to  impose, 
while  we  are  learning  our  trade  and 
accumulating  wealth  at  the  cost  of  our 
said  neighbors. 

"  Therefore,  we  demand  that  the  force 
of  law  shall  be  exerted  to  deprive  our 
said  neighbors  of  their  present  supply 
of  iron,  salt,  coal,  cloth,  and  other  com- 
modities, in  order  that  they  may  be 
forced  to  purchase  of  us  their  neces- 
sary supply  at  such  prices  as  the  limit- 
ed competition  among  ourselves  may 
enable  us  to  impose  upon  them." 

Signed  by  the  so-called  "  friends  of 
American  Industry." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  free-traders  act  may 
be  formulated  as  follows  :  — 

"The  function  of  statute  law  is  to 
provide  for  justice  and  liberty,  and  to 
promote  education.  Its  limit  is  to  re- 
strain abuses,  and  not  to  prescribe  the 
uses  to  which  any  man  shall  apply  his 
time,  his  labor,  or  his  product,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-men. 

"It  is  not  within  the  proper  func- 
tion of  legislators  to  attempt  to  control 
or  direct  the  efforts  of  any  person  in 
his  right  attempt  to  obtain  a  good  sub- 
sistence." 

Signed  by  "  Those  who  would  pro- 
mote abundance." 

We  will  now  attempt  to  answer  the 
second  demand  upon  us,  as  to  what 
effect  we  expect  to  have  upon  Amer- 
ican industry,  when  we  give  to  our 
principles  the  force  of  statute  law. 
We  may  state,  in  general,  that  we 
expect  to  limit  our  work  mainly  to  the 
repeal  of  restrictive  statutes,  and  thus, 
in  restoring  freedom  to  industry,  to 
give  it  the  utmost  possible  results. 

Inasmuch  as  our  prosperity  is  great 
even  under  restrictive  statutes,  we  ex- 
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pect  it  to  become  far  greater  when  In- 
telligent workmen  shall  have  full  liber- 
ty to  co-operate  with  capital  in  develop- 
ing that  complete  harmony  of  interest 
which  is  the  natural  order. 

The  question  as  to  the  effect  we  ex- 
pect the  success  of  our  policy  will  have 
upon  American  industry  is  doubtless 
asked  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is 
an  embarrassing  question,  and  one  to 
which  we  cannot  make  "a  plain  answer 
which  plain  men  can  understand." 

But  our  answer  is  very  simple  and 
plain.  We  seek  only  the  abatement 
of  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  and  we 
expect  the  same  benefit  which  any 
abatement  of  taxes  would  give,  only 
in  larger  measure,  as  we  shall  remove 
not  only  the  burden  of  taxes  now  paid 
to  government  and  not  needed,  but 
also  the  bounty  paid  to  special  inter- 
ests. But  the  greatest  benefit  expect- 
ed is  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
manufacturing.  It  is  often  mistakenly 
alleged  that  because  a  duty  is  imposed 
upon  a  given  article,  the  maker  of  that 
article  secures  an  extra  profit  upon  the 
home  manufacture  equal  to  the  duty. 
If  such  were  the  fact,  the  injury  of  a 
protective  tariff  would  not  be  as  great 
as  it  is,  as  such  profit,  although  se- 
cured by  an  individual,  might  become 
in  his  hands  a  part  of  the  reproductive 
capital  of  the  nation.  The  most  ob- 
noxious effect  of  protection  is,  that  it 
increases  the  general  cost  of  produc- 
tion, with  very  little  if  any  permanent 
profit  to  any  one. 

A  statement  of  the  cost  of  any  arti- 
cle in  money  is  merely  the  measure  of 
its  cost ;  the  actual  cost  is  the  amount 
of  food,  fuel,  shelter,  and  clothing  con- 
sumed by  the  operatives,  and  of  the 
so-called  raw  material  consumed  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  ;  therefore  tar- 
iff taxes  on  these  elements  only  result 
in  high  cost  to  all,  with  little  or  no 
benefit,  or  even  great  injury,  to  the 
classes  especially  intended  to  be  bene- 
fited. We  have  now  in  force  the  high- 
est protective  tariff  ever  enacted,  and 
under  it  the  largest  importation  of  spe- 
cially protected  articles  ever  known  ; 
namely,  factures  of  cotton,  wool,  iron, 


and  steel.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek  ;  the  attempt  at  universal  protec- 
tion has  increased  the  general  cost  of 
all  our  products,  and  has  made  our 
market  the  best  one  in  the  world  for 
foreigners  to  sell  in  and  the  worst  to 
buy  in. 

As  the  result  of  our  measures  must 
be  decreased  cost  of  materials,  we  ex- 
pect to  enhance  the  prosperity  of  man- 
ufacturers of  every  kind,  and  to  make  a 
much  more  ample  consumption  possible 
to  all  consumers. 

We  also  expect,  by  the  reduction  of 
tariff  taxes  and  the  free  admission  of 
ships  to  American  registry  to'  restore 
the  art  of  ship-building  to  the  country, 
especially  of  ocean  steamships;  and 
to  give  such  ships  and  steamers  an  op- 
portunity for  profitable  use  in  carrying 
abroad  the  abundant  export  of  manu- 
factures (using  the  word  in  its  largest 
and  truest  sense),  which  will  follow  re- 
duction of  cost,  as  well  as  in  bringing 
back  the  large  import  of  foreign  com- 
forts and  luxuries,  which  the  mass  of 
the  people,  especially  mechanics  and 
factory  operatives,  will  be  much  better 
able  to  purchase  than  they  now  are. 

It  is  very  easy  to  explain  how  these 
results  will  be  attained.  Let  us  again 
take  the  woollen  manufacture  as  an 
example. 

The  cost  of  woollen  cloth  consists 
of  wool,  dyestuffs,  and  other  supplies, 
and  the  subsistence  which  the  labor 
of  the  operatives  enables  them  to  pur- 
chase. Our  manufacturers,  being  now 
crippled  by  the  tariff  taxes  upon  wool 
and  dyestuffs,  can  only  make  a  por- 
tion of  the  goods  needed  for  home 
consumption  ;  hence,  woollen  goods  of 
various  descriptions  now  form  an  un- 
duly large  part  of  our  imports,  being  in 
value  over  $  50,000,000  per  annum  at 
the  present  rate  of  importation.  At  the 
same  time  our  protective  policy  has 
given  a  very  great  stimulus  to  the  con- 
struction of  woollen-mills  in  Canada, 
where  they  can  be  much  more  cheaply 
built  and  operated  than  in  the  United 
States,  not  being  there  burdened  by 
high  tariff  taxes.  These  Canadian 
goods,  thus  made  at  low  cost,  are  freely 
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smuggled  across  our  border,  and  of 
course  can  be  sold  at  much  lower  prices 
than  our  own  goods. 

When  the  free-trade  tariff  is  enacted, 
and  wool,  oil,  and  dyestuffs  are  re- 
lieved from  tariff  taxes,  a  much  great- 
er demand  will  exist  for  home-grown 
wool  to  mix  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  foreign,  and  domestic  wool  may  then 
be  expected  to  bring  better  prices,  as 
it  always  has  done  when  wool  has  been 
free.  At  the  same  time  the  farmers 
and  wool-growers  will  have  an  ample 
supply  of  home-made  woollen  goods  at 
low  cost,  which  cannot  now  be  afford- 
ed, because  the  cheap  foreign  wools 
needed  to  mix  with  home-grown  are 
either  entirely  excluded,  or  made  to 
cost  excessively  dear,  by  the  tariff  tax. 

It  is  claimed  as  a  merit,  in  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  wool  and  woollens,  that 
wool  is,  or  has  lately  been,  at  a  lower 
absolute  price  than  ever  before.  This 
has  been  an  absolute  injury  to  the 
wool-grower,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the 
manufacturer,  as  it  is  the  relative,  and 
not  the  absolute  price,  which  is  of  con- 
sequence ;  and  our  foreign  competitors 
have  had  their  supply  of  foreign  wool  at 
about  one  half  the  price  paid  here,  ever 
since  the  wool  tariff  imposed  a  tax  of 
about  one  hundred  per  cent  upon  many 
of  the  most  useful  varieties. 

The  representatives  from  Ohio  were 
among  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  the  present  tariff  on  wool.  The  re- 
sult to  Ohio  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing official  statement  of  the  State 
Auditor  :  — 

Number  of  sheep  in  Ohio, — 

In  1868  ....  7,688,845 
"1869  .  .  .  6,272,640 
"  1870  ....  5,052,028 
"1871  .  •  .  4,302,904 

The  decrease  of  sheep  in  Michigan 
since  the  passage  of  the  wool  tariff  is 
said  to  be  still  greater. 

We  may  take  the  probable  result 
upon  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture. 
When  the  duties  are  removed  from  pig- 
iron  and  railway  bars,  the  first  effect 
will  be  to  cause  a  moderate  increase 
in  the  importation  of  steel  rails,  thus 


making  it  possible  to  construct  many 
more  miles  of  railroad  than  can  other- 
wise be  built.  All  our  skilfully  man- 
aged iron-furnaces  may  be  much  aid- 
ed by  the  abatement  of  duties,  as  the 
duties  upon  coal  will  of  course  be  re- 
moved with  those  upon  iron.  Our 
well-managed  furnaces  now  make  pig- 
iron  at  less  cost  than  any  English  iron 
can  be  laid  down  at  or  near  them  ; 
they  will  therefore  gain  largely  from 
the  increased  construction  of  railways, 
built  from  imported  iron  or  steel  rails, 
as  every  new  mile  of  railroad  creates  a 
vastly  increased  demand  for  iron  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ultimate  effect  will  be,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  an  increase  in  the 
cost  in  England  of  English  iron,  ac- 
companied or  caused  by  a  large  in- 
crease in  English  wages  ;  and  as  this 
will  take  from  the  English  machine- 
makers  and  iron-ship  builders  the  great 
advantage  which  our  tariff  now  gives 
them,  of  having  their  supply  of  raw 
material  at  less  cost  than  our  machin- 
ists and  ship-builders  have  theirs,  we 
may  presently  expect  to  have  a  greatly 
increased  use  of  iron  in  this  country, 
arising  from  the  renewal  of  our  exports 
of  machinery,  locomotives,  etc.,  which 
we  enjoyed  when  we  were  free  from 
the  burden  of  a  high  tariff,  in  1858  and 
1860. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  and  of 
steel  rails  may  be  expected  to  increase 
very  rapidly  in  this  country,  when  a 
free-trade  policy  is  established,  as  it 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  pay  a 
heavy  tax  upon  foreign  pig-iron,  now 
paid  by  the  steel-rail  makers,  who  find 
it  necessary  to  import  it. 

The  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  will, 
of  course,  be  very  greatly  aided  by  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
hides,  leather,  worsted  lastings,  and 
other  materials,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  manufacture  of  worsted  lastings 
and  other  lustred  worsted  goods,  which 
has  thus  far  been  a  hard  struggle  and 
almost  a  dead  failure,  owing  to  the  tar- 
iff tax  on  lustred  or  combing  wool,  may 
be  successfully  established. 

As  to  the  vast  nuraber  of  branches 
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of  American  industry  seldom  named  in 
discussions  upon  the  tariff,  and  which 
are  now  oppressed  and  crippled  by 
tariff  taxes  on  their  materials,  even 
the  protectionist  cannot  doubt  their 
increased  prosperity  under  a  free-trade 
policy.  We  refer  to  the  manufactures 
which  cannot  be  imported  to  any  great 
extent,  under  any  circumstances,  but 
which  constitute  over  nine  tenths  of 
our  widely  diversified  industry,  and  give 
employment,  at  the  highest  rates  of  wa- 
ges, to  our  most  intelligent  operatives. 
We  need  name  only  a  few  for  illustra- 
tion, such  as  the  manufacture  of  dwell- 
ing-houses, cooking -stoves,  furnaces, 
pumps,  carriages,  harnesses,  tin-ware, 
agricultural  tools,  books,  hats,  clothing, 
wheat  flour,  cheese,  steamboats,  canal- 
boats,  cars,  locomotives,  bricks,  coal- 
oil,  clocks,  fire-engines,  furniture,  mar- 
ble-work, mattresses,  printing-presses, 
wooden  -  ware,  newspapers,  and  the 
thousand  other  employments  which 
must  exist  in  the  midst  of  every  great 
farming  country,  and  which  give  to  the 
farmer  by  far  the  largest  market  for  his 
produce.  All  this  gain  to  American 
industry  could  be  fully  realized  and  en- 
joyed, if  absolute  free  trade  were  only 
possible. 

Unfortunately,  the  necessity  for  a 
large  customs  revenue  makes  it  at  pres- 
ent impossible  to  get  the  full  advan- 
tage which  the  abolition  of  custom- 
houses would  give  us.  Perhaps  this  is 
not  to  be  regretted,  as  abrupt  changes 
are  dangerous,  and  time  must  be  given 
to  those  who  have  been  unwisely  tempt- 
ed by  the  protective  delusion  to  make 
bad  investments,  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  need  of  managing  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  to  the  practice  of  that  skill 
and  economy  for  which  no  government 
bounty  can  long  be  a  substitute. 

For  the  present,  a  tariff  for  revenue 
which  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possi- 
ble with  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the 
people  must  be  imposed.  The  con- 
struction of  such  a  tariff,  to  yield  at 
once  $  120,000,000  revenue,  is  very 
easy.  The  form  of  such  a  tariff  has 
been  given  many  times,  but  it  seems 
to  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  again. 


The  present  necessity  for  a  customs 
revenue  is  only  to  pay  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  with  a  mod- 
erate payment  of  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt  in  each  year. 

The  whole  interest  upon  the  public 
debt  is  now  more  than  paid  by  the  ex- 
cise taxes  upon  whiskey,  tobacco,  beer, 
banks,  and  stamps.  The  customs 
revenue  is  therefore  needed  for  the 
same  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied 
before  the  war,  and  for  no  other,  un- 
less we  choose  to  include  a  moderate 
annual  payment  upon  our  debt.  As 
the  expenses  of  the  government  are 
now  somewhat  greater  per  capita  than 
in  1860,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  make 
a  larger  estimate,  and  to  provide  for 
a  customs  revenue  of  $  120,000,000, 
which  sum,  excluding  pensions  and  In- 
dians, is  on  a  basis  of  two  dollars  ex- 
penditure for  every  one  in  1860. 

This  sum  can  be  very  easily  raised 
from  duties  upon  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
wines,  liquors,  and  fancy  goods  at  sub- 
stantially the  rates  now  imposed,  with 
duties  upon  silk  fabrics  at  about  thirty- 
five  per  cent  (the  highest  rate  possible 
to  be  levied  without  inducing  smuggling 
and  fraud),  and  with  the  addition,  for  the 
present,  of  rates  of  duty  upon  manu- 
factures of  wool,  worsted,  cotton,  linen, 
china,  and  glass,  levied  as  far  as  possi- 
ble at  specific  rates,  but  equal  to  twenty 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  All  chemicals, 
drugs,  dyestuffs,  together  with  wool, 
pig-iron,  raw  steel,  hides,  lumber, 
leather,  coal,  and  other  so-called  raw 
materials  being  added  to  the  free  list. 
Such  a  tariff  would  interfere  as  little  as 
it  is  possible  for  any  tariff  to  interfere 
with  domestic  industry  and  home  man- 
ufactures, and  would  leave  them  free  to 
expand  and  to  attain  a  prosperity  of 
which  our  present  exorbitant  tariff  now 
deprives  them.  So  far  as  revenue  shall 
be  derived  from  textile  fabrics  under 
such  a  tariff,  it  will  be  paid  mainly 
upon  the  finer  or  least  necessary  kinds 
of  goods,  such  as  linens,  silks,  and  fine 
worsted,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  or 
such  as  depend  mainly  upon  style  and 
fashion  for  their  sale. 
The  more  staple  and  necessary  sup- 
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ply  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted 
goods  would  be  so  much  reduced  in 
cost  of  manufacture  by  the  enactment 
of  such  a  tariff,  that,  although  under  it, 
wages  in  factories  might  and  probably 
would  advance  in  this  country,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  import  any  large  por- 
tion of  the  supply  needed  for  home 
consumption,  while  the  renewal  of  our 
exports  would  insure  that  stability 
which  has  been  so  long  wanting. 

This  renewal  of  the  export  of  manu- 
factures might  be  expected  to  take 
place,  even  though  higher  wages  paid 
by  us  should  cause  our  goods  to  cost  a 
little  more  than  those  made  by  our 
foreign  competitors,  since  free  buyers 
are  always  free  sellers.  If  we  want 
foreign  wool,  and  can  give  a  fair  price, 
paying  therefor  in  cotton  cloth,  the 
seller  of  the  wool  can  afford  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  our  cotton  cloth  rather 
than  to  take  gold  and  pay  the  expense 
of  its  transshipment  to  London,  there 
to  be  expended  for  cotton  cloth. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  persons  who 
have  no  very  clear  perception  of  the 
general  effect  of  a  tax  upon  commodi- 
ties, that  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  cof- 
fee are  especially  onerous  to  the  mass 
of  the  people.  It  is  alleged  that  their 
consumption  does  not  vary  materially 
as  between  rich  and  poor.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  the  revenue  re- 
ceived from  all  articles  upon  which 
taxes  are  levied  is  paid  by  consumers 
in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  they 
consume  them,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
faults  of  the  system  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion. It  applies  to  all  the  articles 
upon  which  taxes  are  imposed  under 
the  tariff.  If  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  is  increased  by 
the  tariff  tax,  so  is  the  cost  of  iron, 
steel,  leather,  lumber,  woollen  cloth, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.  The 
free-trader,  who  is  forced  by  existing 
circumstances  to  advocate  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  therefore  chooses  such  arti- 
cles as  the  consumer  can  best  spare  a 
portion  of;  it  being  the  evil  of  taxa- 
tion that  it  inflicts  privation.  The 
free-trader,  therefore,  selects  luxuries 
and  comforts  to  be  taxed,  rather  than 


articles  of  necessity.  It  is  better  for 
the  consumer  to  give  up  one  pound  of 
tea  or  coffee  out  of  five,  than  to  be 
deprived  of  iron  or  steel  tools  and  im- 
plements or  of  an  ample  supply  of 
clothing. 

Moreover,  the  taxes  upon  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar  are  borne  equitably  by  the 
rich  ;  but  the  taxes  upon  iron,  steel, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  upon  many  other 
necessities,  fall  much  more  heavily  or 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  working 
people,  who  consume  them  in  their  va- 
rious occupations,  or  whose  tools  are 
made  of  the  materials  named. 

It  has  been  very  clearly  demon- 
strated that  tariff  taxes  amounting  to 
about  $  85,000,000  can  be  abated  next 
winter,  without  impairing  our  ability  to 
pay  our  interest  and  expenses  or  to 
reduce  the  debt  at  least  $  25,000,000, 
and  probably  $75,000,000  per  annum, 
after  such  reduction.  The  increased 
prosperity  which  such  abatement  would 
insure  would  at  once  cause  a  great 
increase  in  the  receipts  of  revenue 
from  those  articles  on  which  we  con- 
tinued to  impose  tariff  taxes.  When 
we  relieve  the  people  from  the  tariff 
taxes  on  their  tools,  their  railroads, 
their  clothing,  their  fuel,  and  their 
houses,  they  will  at  once  be  able  to 
consume  more  foreign  luxuries  in  the 
shape  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices, 
wines,  and  the  like.  Then  may  follow 
further  abatements,  until  we  shall  re- 
duce our  tariff  to  the  simplest  and  least 
oppressive  form. 

We  claim  that  so  long  as  we  must 
tax  any  commodities,  we  should  select 
such  as  represent  results  rather  than 
such  as  enter  into  the  processes  of 
labor,  or,  in  other  words,  the  things, 
like  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  which  are 
ready  for  use  as  imported,  rather  than 
those  which  are  the  material  upon 
which  further  labor  is  to  be  expended, 
especially  those  commonly  called  raw 
material.  (We  are  obliged  to  use  the 
term  "raw  material, "although  the  term 
has  no  claim  to  scientific  accuracy.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  result 
of  such  an  abatement  of  taxation  in 
money,  but  it  would  be  safe  to  assume 
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that  if  we  remove  duties  to  the  amount 
of  $  85,000,000,  consumers  will  have  in 
addition  at  least  $25,000,000  bounty 
DOW  paid  to  manufacturers,  and  at  least 
$  60,000,000  actually  lost  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  or  by  the 
unskilful  methods  of  those  who  have 
attempted  branches  of  industry  for 
which  they  have  neither  means  nor  skill, 
and  which  in  many  cases  we  cannot 
afford  to  attempt  at  all. 

At  this  moderate  estimate  of  a  sav- 
ing of  $170,000,000  a  year,  there  can- 
not be  any  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  free-trade  measures  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  American  industry, 
especially  to  those  branches  commonly 
called  manufactures. 

I  cannot  but  regret  that  the  call  for 
plain  answers  to  these  questions  should 
require  so  long  a  reply,  or  that  it  should 
have  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat so  many  elementary  principles  ;  but 
the  condition  of  many  persons  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  is  not  very  unlike  that 
of  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  model 
schools  and  some  of  our  universities  ; 
they  can  solve  many  questions  in  the 
higher  branches,  and  are  considered 
very  accomplished,  but  are  quite  defi- 
cient in  the  old-fashioned  arts  of  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  arithmetic. 

The  questions  at  issue  between  the 
advocates  of  free-trade  and  of  protec- 
tion are  obscured  by  those  who,  like  a 
recent  writer  (see  Scribner's  Magazine 
for  July),  impute  to  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  many  ideas  which  exist  only 
in  their  own  imagination.  It  is  alleged 
that  we  find  in  free-trade  a  panacea  for 
all  the  ills  of  society,  yet  no  such  claim 
can  be  found  in  the  works  or  words  of 
any  writer  or  speaker  having  the  least 
title  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority. 
Free-trade  is  but  one  chapter  in  politi- 
cal economy,  and  political  economy  is 
itself  but  a  subordinate  science.  It 
claims  only  to  explain  the  laws  which 
govern  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  in  regard  to  which,  while  it 
is  the  function  of  government  to  insure 
justice  and  equity,  yet  it  may  be  alleged 
that  they  form  but  a  subordinate  ele- 
ment in  the  science  of  government ;  but 


inasmuch  as  a  good  subsistence,  abun- 
dant production,  and  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution are  the  necessary  basis  for  a 
powerful  and  prosperous  state,  the 
economist  claims  that  he  is  no  states- 
man who  ignores  the  higher  laws  in  re- 
gard thereto  which  it  is  the  function  of 
political  economy  to  discover  and  apply. 

If  the  controlling  idea  be  to  make  the 
most  rapid  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
without  any  regard  to  the  sources  or 
methods  by  which  the  means  are  gained 
for  that  purpose,  even  a  qualified  suc- 
cess does  not  prove  such  a  policy  a 
wise  one,  but  simply  indicates  that  the 
inherent  force  of  the  people  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, directed  and  controlled  by  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  economic  principles, 
could  have  been  made  to  produce,  in  a 
manner  less  onerous  and  far  less  op- 
pressive upon  the  productive  industry 
of  the  country,  even  better  results  than 
have  yet  been  obtained. 

At  the  present  time  this  country  is 
so  vigorous  and  production  so  great, 
that  a  vicious  currency  and  an  enor- 
mous tariff  simply  appear  to  create 
uneasiness,  but  do  not  seriously  impede 
prosperity.  Yet  a  true  statesman  would 
now  see  that,  under  the  pretext  of  pro- 
tection to  labor,  the  force  of  law  was 
being  perverted  to  promote  private 
gain,  and  that  hence  that  respect  for 
law  which  constitutes  the  true  founda- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  a  free  people  is 
being  endangered. 

The  issue  is  joined  between  those 
who,  under  cover  of  the  alleged  need  of 
revenue  for  the  rapid  payment  of  the 
debt  of  the  United  States,  now  tax  the 
people  for  their  own  private  gain,  pre- 
tending to  benefit  them  ;  and  those  who 
claim  that  some  just  and  right  prin- 
ciples have  been  established  by  men 
who  have  studied  the  science  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  have  been  tested  by 
the  experience  of  other  nations. 

As  one  of  these  well-established 
principles,  we  claim  to  include  free- 
trade  or  free  exchange,  qualified  only 
by  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  ob- 
taining a  large  revenue  from  customs. 
But  as  we  recognize  the  fact  that  wise 
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statesmanship  will  regard  the  need  of 
caution  in  inaugurating  changes,  and 
will  avoid  the  risk  of  the  destruction 
of  such  capital  as  previous  protective 
legislation  has  caused  to  take  a  specific 
form,  we  have  called  our  movement 
one  of  revenue  reform  rather  than 
one  for  absolute  free-trade. 

In  the  preceding  portion  of  this  arti- 
ticle  we  have  stated  that  the  national 
revenue  derived  from  whiskey,  tobacco, 
beer,  stamps,  and  banks  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  upon  our  national  debt, 
and  that  we  therefore  need  a  revenue 
from  customs  only  for  the  regular  or 
normal  expenses  of  the  government, 
the  payment  of  pensions,  and  for  the 
reduction  of  debt.  The  sum  required 
from  customs  for  these  purposes  may 
now  be  assumed  to  amount  to  $  120,- 
000,000,  and  we  have  proved  that  this 
sum  can  be  obtained  from  the  existing 
duties  upon  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices, 
and  liquors,  with  duties  upon  certain 
other  articles  not  exceeding  an  average 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent. 

To  bring  the  tariff  to  this  point  is 
now  the  problem  of  revenue  reform, 
and  must  satisfy  us  for  a  few  years  to 
come  ;  but  lest  it  shall  be  charged  that 
we  compromise  the  principle  of  free 
exchange,  let  us  see  what  may  be  the 
problem  to  be  worked  out  if  our  budget 
now  presented  is  refused. 

We  base  all  our  action  upon  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  :  — 

1.  No   tax  can   be    imposed   which 
does  not  cause  more  or  less  privation 
to  those  who  pay  it. 

2.  Tariff  is   only  another  name  for 
tax,  and  a  tariff  causes  more  or  less 
privation  in  the  same  manner  that  any 
other  tax  causes  privation. 

3.  All    taxes     upon     commodities, 
whether  excise  or  tariff,  are  paid   by 
the   consumers   of  such   commodities, 
in  the  proportion  of  their  consumption. 

Hence  we  affirm  that  discrimination 
should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  com- 
modities to  be  taxed,  according  to  the 
purpose  to  which  the  article  is  to  be 
applied.  We  must  therefore  repeat  that 
we  would  tax  those  articles  which  rep- 
resent the  result  for  which  labor  is 


exerted,  rather  than  those  which  enter 
into  the  processes  of  labor.  We  would 
deprive  the  people  under  the  necessity  of 
taxation  of  one  pound  of  sugar  in  five, 
rather  than  of  one  shovel  in  five  ;  of 
one  pound  of  coffee  in  ten,  rather  than 
of  one  horseshoe  in  ten  ;  of  one  gal- 
lon of  whiskey  in  two,  rather  than  of 
one  plough  in  two  ;  of  one  silk  dress 
in  three,  rather  than  of  one  bale  of  hemp 
in  three  ;  of  one  cigar  in  four,  rather 
than  of  one  steel  rail  in  four  ;  because 
we  know  that  in  a  true  theory,  and 
therefore  in  practice,  it  is  the  fact,  that 
if  we  do  not  cripple  the  workman  by 
taxes  on  his  tools,  he  can  earn  more 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  whiskey,  tobacco,  and 
the  like,  even  though  they  are  heavily 
taxed,  than  he  can  possibly  earn  if  his 
tools  and  implements  are  heavily  taxed 
and  these  articles  are  absolutely  free. 

In  Great  Britain  the  tariff  has  been 
gradually  brought  down  from  a  schedule 
of  over  twelve  hundred  articles  to  six, 
and  with  each  abatement  or  repeal 
the  consumption  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
liquors,  and  tobacco  has  so  increased 
as  to  keep  the  customs  revenue  up  to 
the  full  or  a  greater  sum  than  that 
which  accrued  from  the  whole  list  prior 
to  such  repeal. 

If  we,  therefore,  consider  our  nation- 
al revenue  from  the  stand-point  of  what 
article  is  taxed,  rather  than  where  or 
how,  we  may  find  that  the  abatement 
of  all  customs  duties  will  very  soon  be 
possible,  except  upon  those  things 
which  represent  such  luxuries  as  may 
almost  be  said  to  represent  the  vices 
of  the  people. 

In  the  calendar  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1870,  the  revenue  under  the 
excise  and  tariff  laws  was  as  follows,  — 


Internal  revenue 
Customs  revenue 
Sales  of  land  . 
Miscellaneous 

Total   . 


$  180,708,207 

196,825,994 

2,989,288 

28,685,344 


.  $409,208,833 

as  will  more  fully  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing reply  of  Dr.  Edward  Young, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to  my 
inquiry ;  — 
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WASHINGTON,  August  15,  1871. 

EDWARD  ATKINSON,  ESQ. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  reply  to  your  request  of  July  3d,  for  a  statement  in  detail  of  the 
sources  of  national  revenue,  I  now  send  ycu  the  following  statement  for  the 
calendar  year  1870,  the  figures  for  the  last  fiscal  year  not  having  been  finally 
corrected :  — 

Internal.  Tariff. 

Spirits  and  wines,  including  distillers' tax        .        .    $54,286,371         $8,071,699 
Tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff,  including  dealers'  tax  32,348,707  4,227,707 

Fermented  liquors,  including  brewers'  tax       .        .         6,910,757  347,687 

Silks  and  satins 15,410,770 

Stamps  upon  notes,  deeds,  patent  medicines,  match- 
es, etc.,  other  than  upon  beer  and  tobacco        .       15,071,783 

Banks  and  bankers 3,342,104 

Sugar  and  molasses 39,142,037 

Tea 


Coffee 

Income .' 

All  other  internal  taxes,  of  which  it  is  estimated 
that  $  29,996,474  have  been  repealed,  and  that 
$2,388,315  on  gas  are  now  in  force,  the  re- 
mainder, $873,741,  consisting  of  penalties 
All  other  tariff  imposts,  — 
Manufactures  of  cotton 
"  "   wool      . 

"  "  hemp  and  jute 

"  "   flax 

Metals,  and  manufactures  of  . 
Miscellaneous      .... 


35,489,955 


33,258,530 


9,073.745 
11,944,272 


$9,460,004.55 
25,580,610.33 
910,705.01 
6,186,162.61 
18,349,782.55 
48,120,812.00 


108,608,077 


$  1 80,708,207     $  1 96,825,994 

The  figures  as  finally  corrected  in  the  warrant  department,  with  the  addition 

of  a  few  other  miscellaneous  items  of  custom-house  receipts,  will  be  somewhat 

larger  than  the  above. 

Aggregate  internal  and  tariff $377,534>20i 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  — 

Sales  public  lands $  2,989,288 

Premium  on  gold  sales 7>7O3>333 

Sundries 20,982,011 

31,674,632 


Total  revenue $409,208,833 

The  item  of  sundries,  $20,982,011,  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  receipts, 

includes  premium  on  sales  of  United  States  securities,  and  on  sales  of  coin 

interest  upon  the  sinking  fund. 

The   aggregate   receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  were  as 

follows  :  — 

From  customs $  206,270,408 

"      internal  revenue 143,098,154 

"      sales  of  public  lands 2,388,647 

"      miscellaneous  sources       .......  31,566,736 


Total . 
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The  revenue  from  customs  is  now  accruing  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate, 
the  increase  during  the  last  fiscal  year  over  the  preceding  being  mainly  upon 
silk  manufactures,  woollen  manufactures,  cotton  manufactures,  railroad  iron,  etc. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1871  over 
1870  was  in  excess  of  eighty-three  millions  of  dollars  ;  but,  owing  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  just  closed, 
the  increase  from  customs  has  not  been  correspondingly  large. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  YOUNG,  Chief  of  Bureau. 


The  true  free-trade  lesson  from  these 
figures  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
our  pleasant  vices  may  not  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  permanent  resource  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  our  debt, 
but  that  it  also  appears  that,  if  we 
choose  to  pay  our  interest  from  other 
taxes,  we  find  that  spirits  and  wines, 
tobacco,  beer,  silks,  and  stamps,  yield  a 
revenue  amply  sufficient  to  pay  all  our 
regular  expenses,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  we  increase  in  population  and 
wealth  ;  therefore,  when  we  have  paid 
our  debt,  —  which  date  will  be  in  less 
than  twenty  years,  even  by  our  pres- 
ent foolish  and  costly  method,  or  in 
less  than  that  time,  if  we  adopt  a  wise 
method  scarcely  to  be  felt  as  a  burden, 
—  we  may  absolutely  abolish  our  cus- 
tom-houses, except  so  far  as  they  form 
a  necessary  part  of  our  machinery  for 
collecting  a  tax  upon  spirits,  beer,  to- 
bacco, silks,  and  satins. 

A  tax  of  three  dollars  per  head  upon 
our  population  is  ample  for  all  our 
necessary  expenses  in  time  of  peace, 
other  than  interest  and  pensions  ;  and 
the  tax  imposed  by  the  present  laws 
upon  spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  silks,  and 
satins  yields  three  dollars  per  head. 

The  advocates  of  protection  are  now 
most  earnest  advocates  for  the  present 
system  of  rapid  reduction  of  debt.  Let 
them  continue  ;  the  country  prospers, 
even  in  spite  of  bad  laws  ;  but  we  are 
learning  the  lesson  how  to  pay  our  way 
when  our  debt  is  paid,  with  no  inter- 
ference in  our  business  pursuits  ex- 
cept those  which  may  be  restricted 
without  injury,  and  with  no  privations 
except  such  as  do  no  harm. 

The  opportunity  will  be  offered  this 
winter  for  the  passage  of  a  simple  and 
effective  tariff  bill,  such  as  has  been  in- 


dicated, and  which  would  doubtless 
give  what  is  called  incidental  protec- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent.  This 
would  be  submitted  to  now,  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  free-trade,  as  a  necessary 
evil  growing  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  An  act  of  this  character, 
consistent  in  all  its  parts  and  moderate 
in  all  its  rates,  would  soon  be  univer- 
sally accepted,  and  would  be  likely  to 
stand  unchanged  for  many  years. 

But  if  the  advocates  of  a  high  tariff 
shall  fail  to  mark  the  handwriting 
upon  the  wall,  and  shall  persist  in 
their  attempt  to  maintain  the  present 
oppressive  system,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching it,  they  will  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity now  offered  them,  and  will  then 
be  entitled  to  no  further  consideration 
or  forbearance.  The  next  issue  would 
be  free-trade  qualified  by  no  other  con- 
sideration than  the  need  of  a  moderate 
customs  revenue,  to  be  raised  from  the 
six  articles  which  now  pay  the  larger 
portion  of  our  impost  ;  namely,  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  spices,  liquors,  and  silk 
goods. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  tariff  ques- 
tion must  be  settled  upon  principles  of 
justice,  and  not  upon  the  protective 
theory,  which  is  based  upon  the  priva- 
tion of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lew.  Protection  differs  only  from  com- 
munism in  this,  that  it  attempts  to  en- 
force an  inequitable  distribution  of  our 
annual  product  under  due  process  of 
law,  while  communism,  or  socialism, 
invokes  the  force  of  law  under  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  a  more  equitable  divi- 
sion may  be  had  by  statute.  The  two 
ideas  are  identical  in  principle,  tend  to 
promote  the  same  antagonism,  and  are 
equally  mischievous  and  futile  in  their 
application.  The  reform  of  the  system 
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of  taxation  is  a  most  essential  element 
in  the  great  problem  in  social  science 
which  is  now  shaking  Europe  to  its 
very  centre  ;  and  unless  we  are  wise 
in  our  day  and  generation,  and  shall 
soon  remedy  the  abuse  of  law  by 
which  men  are  now  deprived  of  liberty 
and  restricted  in  matters  with  which 
statute  law  should  never  meddle,  we 
may  have  in  the  near  future  to  solve 
these  problems  only  with  grave  difficul- 
ty and  many  threatenings  of  civil  com- 
motion. 

It  is  constantly  alleged  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  revenue  reform  are  aggres- 
sive and  partisan  in  their  action.  So 
far  as  the  present  political  parties  are 
concerned,  they  belong  to  both.  So 
far  as  the  present  dominant  party  is 
concerned,  while  giving  it  all  credit 
for  what  has  been  done,  they  demand 
that  the  same  method  of  abatement 
shall  be  applied  to  all  taxation,  includ- 
ing the  tariff,  which  has  been  applied 
so  successfully  and  wisely,  to  the  in- 
ternal-revenue system  ;  namely,  the 
abatement  of  the  chief  burdens  upon 
industry,  and  the  maintenance  of  those 
taxes  which  produce  the  largest  reve- 
nue with  the  least  interference  with 
business  pursuits  and  the  least  bounty 
to  private  interests. 

As  to  the  reforms  which  have  been 
accomplished,  they  claim  that,  although 
not  then  known  as  a  special  body  of 
men  named  and  identified  as  Revenue 
Reformers,  they  have  taken  a  leading 
part  throughout,  and  that  not  a  single 
burden  of  any  importance  has  been  re- 
moved as  yet,  the  removal  of  which 
had  not  long  been  previously  urged  by 
them  ;  and  they  also  claim  that  the 
public  mind  has  been  brought  to  a 
determination  to  have  the  cotton  .tax 
removed,  the  whiskey  tax  reduced,  the 
stamp  system  adopted  on  tobacco  and 
beer,  and  the  tax  on  manufactures 
abated,  mainly  by  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  them,  and  especially  by  their 
chief  exponent,  David  A.  Wells.  Their 
present  agitation  is  intended  to  con- 
tinue, and  carry  on  the  same  reform  to 
its  just  completion. 

Having  thus  defined  our  principles 


and  indicated  our  proposed  method,  it 
becomes  fit  for  us  to  present  a 

REVENUE-REFORM  BUDGET. 

As  this  matter  cannot  be  presented 
in  too  many  aspects  or  enforced  by 
too  many  methods,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  form  of  a  budget  to  be  en- 
acted in  the  first  year  after  we  exert 
our  power,  say  for  the  calendar  year 
1873.  (See  table,  pp.  20,  21.) 

The  abatement  of  taxes  proposed  un- 
der this  budget  covers  the  reduction  of 
the  internal  taxes  made  by  the  act  of 
1870  ;  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  as  made  by  the 
act  of  1870  ;  the  entire  repeal  of  the 
income  tax  ;  but  leaves  still  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress the  repeal  of  about  $  85,000,000 
tariff  taxes  now  in  force  upon  neces- 
sary articles  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and 
materials  required  in  the  mechanic 
arts. 

If  an  allowance  for  contingencies  is 
demanded,  our  previous  experience 
would  warrant  the  expectation  that  the 
taxes  hereinafter  proposed  will  yield 
seven  dollars  rather  than  six  dollars 
per  head,  because  of  the  enhanced 
prosperity  and  rapid  increase  in  prod- 
uct and  wealth  sure  to  ensue  from  the 
abatement  of  the  heavy  burdens  now 
crippling  our  industry.  This  increase 
of  one  dollar  per  head  would  yield 
$  42,000,000,  to  be  applied  to  reduction 
of  debt,  and  would  carry  the  aggregate 
revenue  to  over  $  300,000,000  in  the 
year  1873. 

I  have  made  no  account  of  the  pre- 
mium on  sales  of  gold,  which  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  so-called  "  miscel- 
laneous receipts,"  as  no  Free-Trader, 
Revenue  Reformer,  or  advocate  of  tax 
repeal  would  count  upon  that  which 
marks  the  discredit  of  his  country  as  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue.  There 
is  no  tax  so  vicious  and  no  burden  so 
heavy  as  that  imposed  by  the  use  of 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  It  is 
a  thief  which  picks  our  pockets  night 
and  clay,  and  it  is  the  prime  cause  of 
the  fraud,  corruption,  and  peculation 
which  mark  this  time. 
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Steamboat  fees  

Sundry  other  miscellaneous  receipts,  amount  collected  ir 
To  tax  on  gas  and  other  small  internal-revenue  receips,  as  in  1870  (se 
To  customs  revenue  proposed  to  be  collected  from  duties  upon  t 
specific  duties,  but  at  rates  averaging  twenty  per  cent  advalo^\ 
goods  twenty  per  cent,  on  fine  and  fancy  cotton,  woollen,  worst 
five  per  cent.  The  present  rate  of  importation  of  the  fabrics 
annum,  the  proposed  average  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  would  yie 
By  appropriation  for  interest  upon  the  public  debt  required  in  1873,  tl 
The  payment  of  debt  before  January,  1873,  may  be  expected  to  amou 
And  the  conversion  of  $  500,000,000,  six  per  cents,  to  five  per  cents,  w 

To  elasticity  of  revenue,  computed  as  follows  :  — 
The  foregoing  taxes  based  upon  the  collection  of  1870,  less  aba 
Internal  
Tariff  

Total  

or  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  $  6  per  head  on  a  population  co 
our  normal  rate  of  increase  as  it  was  before  the  war,  of  three  an 
three  per  cent,  at  which  rate  the  population  of  1873  will  be  o 
Tariff  

To  saving  which  may  and  ought  to  be  made  in  the  amount  charged  t< 
1871,  being  for  cost  of  collection  of  tariff  taxes,  erection  and  rej 
have  been  consolidated  from  twelve  acts  covering  a  schedule  i 
consistent  act  covering  a  schedule  not  exceeding  one  hundred  s 
By  appropriation  for  reduction  of  debt  in  1873  .... 

Total  proposed  revenue  in  1873  .  .  .  .  .  , 
Elasticity  and  saving  out  .  .  ,  ,  .  .  .  . 

Proportion  to  be  paid  by  38,500,000  people  in  1873,  $6.12  per  capita 
Actual  taxes  paid  by  38,500,000  people  in  1870.  as  per  official  stateme 
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If  it  shall  be  said  that  this  aggregate 
of  appropriations  and  of  proposed  ex- 
penditure is  less  than  is  now  being  ex- 
pended, and  less  than  has  been  called 
for,  the  Revenue  Reformers  reply  that 
it  is  as  much  their  function  to  examine 
into  the  purposes  to  which  the  sums 
raised  by  taxation  shall  be  applied  as 
it  is  to  prescribe  the  method  by  which 
the  taxes  shall  be  levied  ;  and  that  they 
intend  not  only  to  apply  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  debt  the  sums  which  can  be 
saved  in  the  cost  of  the  civil  service, 
when  the  vast  and  cumbrous  list  of 
tariff  taxes  shall  have  been  repealed, 
which  now  scarcely  pay  the  cost  of 
collection,  and  which  now  constitute 
one  of  the  prime  causes  why  our  civil 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  are  double 
what  they  were  in  1859,  1860,  and  1861, 
but  they  also  claim  that  the  pension 
list  needs  to  be  scrutinized,  the  cost  of 
the  Indian  Department  examined,  and 
that  in  general  the  cost  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  shall  be,  not  eighty  per  cent 
in  currency,  but  only  twenty-five  per 
cent  in  gold,  more  than  in  1858,  1859, 
and  1860,  or  in  proportion  only  to  the 
increase  of  population.  It  is  true  that 
our  expenses  have  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  war,  but  great  reduction  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished. 

We  have  admitted  these  large  sums 
for  civil  service,  war,  and  navy  into  our 
first  budget,  aggregating  $  101,000,000, 
or  nearly  eighty  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  cost  of  these  departments  of 
the  government  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1859,  1860,  and  1861, 
for  the  reason  that  the  vicious  and  de- 
based paper  currency  now  in  forced 
circulation  has  caused  the  same  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  government  that  it  has 
caused  in  the  cost  of  the  subsistence 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ;  and 
we  affirm  that,  when  in  the  process  of 
revenue  reform  we  shall  have  restored 
a  just  and  honest  specie  standard  of 
value,  although  we  shall  not  then  be 
able  to  count  upon  the  premium  on 
sales  of  gold  as  being  available  for  the 
payment  of  our  debt,  we  shall  save  far 
more  in  the  cost  of  our  ordinary  ex- 


penses, and  shall  thus  have  a  greatly 
larger  sum  to  apply  to  that  purpose 
than  we  have  now. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  budget 
is  made  upon  the  rule  previously  laid 
down,  namely,  that  discrimination 
should  be  used  as  to  what  we  tax  rath- 
er than  as  to  where  or  how  we  collect 
the  impost  ;  the  latter  being  simply  a 
question  of  executive  detail.  In  our 
estimates  we  have  taken  as  our  basis 
of  income  the  actual  receipts,  either  in 
the  years  1870  or  1871,  as  stated  in  the 
official  reports  and  from  the  latest  pub- 
lished data.  Every  statement  can  be 
verified,  either  by  reference  to  the  offi- 
cial documents  published  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  or  to  the  able  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  (Dr.  Edward 
Young),  whose  impartial  services  are 
always  at  the  command  of  those  who 
seek  the  truth  in  these  matters.  It 
has  once  been  the  function  of  the  writer, 
in  a  review  of  the  fiscal  record  of  the 
Republican  party,  to  assign  to  the  cost 
of  the  war  all  the  expenses  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  over  and  above 
a  fair  estimate  for  the  peace  establish- 
ment. But  the  statement  of  expenses 
since  the  final  end  of  the  war,  assum- 
ing that  date  to  have  been  reached  only 
when  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  ratified,  will  not  war- 
rant such  a  division  of  expenses  as 
between  war  and  peace.  Much  as 
the  present  administration  has  accom- 
plished in  the  honest  and  effective  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  and  great  as  has 
been  the  relief  from  the  most  onerous 
of  the  war  taxes,  the  duty  is  still  upon 
the  Republican  party,  if  it  would  not 
yield  its  power,  to  complete  the  work 
so  well  begun.  Let  not  its  record  be, 
that  though  competent  in  time  of  war, 
and  great  when  the  country  was  in  dan- 
ger, it  has  been  found  wanting  in  time 
of  peace.  It  has  yet  much  to  do  in  the 
reduction  of  expenses,  and  in  the  re- 
peal of  onerous  and  useless  taxes ; 
and  not  until  it  has  brought  the  coun- 
try back  to  as  economical  a  standard 
as  that  which  prevailed  before  the  war, 
will  it  be  held  to  have  done  all  that 
ought  to  be  expected. 
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In  our  budget  we  have  not  estimated 
the  receipts  from  sales  of  public  lands 
as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue,  al- 
though they  average  about  $  3,000,000 
per  year.  This  may  be  taken  as  the 
fund  for  contingencies,  or  substituted 
for  the  internal  revenue  from  gas, 
which  is  an  obnoxious  tax. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  very  few  taxes  are  absolutely 
needed  for  our  ordinary  expenses,  not 
above  four. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  civil  and  miscella- 
neous expenses  of  the  government,  we 
propose  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
whiskey  and  other  spirits,  and  of  the 
wines  consumed  by  the  people  to  the 
extent  of  sixty-two  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  by  imposing  a  tax  thereon  of 
this  amount  ;  a  sum  substantially  equal 
to  the  entire  annual  cost  of  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government  in  the  sev- 
eral years  1858,  1859,  and  1860. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  civil 
and  miscellaneous  expenses  can  be 
kept  within  fifty  millions,  although  they 
are  now  somewhat  more,  or  that  there 
will  be  an  increasing  surplus  from  this 
tax  above  this  expenditure. 

We  next  propose  to  increase  the 
cost  of  tobacco  and  snuff  by  a  tax  yield- 
ing thirty-six  and  a  half  millions,  and 
therefrom  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  War 
Department,  to  which  we  would  appro- 
priate thirty-one  millions,  a  little  less 
than  the  present  cost,  but  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  the  cost  for  several 
years  before  the  war. 

We  next  propose  to  increase  the 
cost  of  beer  by  a  tax  of  seven  and  a 
quarter  millions,  which  sum,  added  to 
the  surplus  of  the  foregoing  taxes,  will 
amount  to  twenty-five  and  a  quarter 
millions,  and  will  cover  the  expense  of 
the  navy,  at  about  its  present  cost  of 
twenty  millions,  or  at  sixty  per  cent 
more  than  the  cost  before  the  war,  and 
will  yet  leave  five  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions to  be  applied  to  the  pension-list. 

The  aggregate  of  these  taxes  upon 
spirits,  wines,  beer,  and  tobacco,  as 
collected  in  1870,  was  one  hundred  six 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  or  at  the 


rate  of  two  dollars  and  three  quarters 
per  capita  on  the  population  of  that 
year.  The  aggregate  of  our  proposed 
appropriation  for  all  the  normal  or  reg- 
ular expenses  of  the  government  in 
1873  is  one  hundred  and  one  million 
dollars,  a  sum  far  out  of  proportion  to 
the  average  expenditure  before  the 
war,  and  equal  to  two  dollars  and  forty- 
one  cents  per  capita  on  our  probable 
population  of  forty-two  millions  in 
1873.  However  much  the  moralist  may 
deplore  the  continued  use  of  liquor  and 
tobacco,  the  economist  is  warranted  in 
basing  his  estimates  of  revenue  from 
these  articles  at  a  very  constant  and 
uniform  rate.  If,  therefore,  the  popula- 
tion of  1873  shall  pay  the  same  per 
capita  revenue  of  two  dollars  and  three 
quarters  that  accrued  in  1870  upon 
these  articles,  the  aggregate  will  be  one 
hundred  fifteen  and  a  half  millions,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  our  rather  ex- 
travagant appropriation  of  one  hundred 
and  one  millions  for  ordinary  expendi- 
tures, with  fourteen  and  a  half  millions 
surplus  to  be  applied  to  the  pension- 
list.  In  our  account  current  we  have 
added  to  the  taxes  on  liquor  and  tobac- 
co, for  the  purpose  of  covering  pensions 
and  Indian  expenses,  both  the  taxes 
upon  silks  and  the  stamp  tax ;  but  the 
avails  of  either  of  these  taxes,  as  they 
will  accrue  in  1873,  w^  De  sufficient, 
and  the  avails  of  the  other  may  safely 
be  omitted  from  this  portion  of  our 
budget,  and  carried  forward  for  pay- 
ment of  debt  or  for  interest. 

To  cover  this  department  of  our 
budget,  comprising  ordinary  expenses, 
pensions,  and  Indians,  aggregating  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  million  dollars, 
we  may  therefore  assume  as  a  perma- 
nent resource,  constant  in  amount  so 
far  as  any  diminution  is  to  be  consid- 
ered, the  rate  of  revenue  per  capita  in 
1870  on  liquors  and  tobacco,  $2.75, 
plus  the  rate  of  stamp  tax  per  capita  in 
the  same  year,  forty  cents  ;  in  all,  three 
dollars  and  fifteen  cents.  This  rate, 
applied  to  the  population  of  1873,  with 
the  average  proceeds  of  sales  of  public 
lands,  about  three  millions  a  year,  add- 
ed, will  more  than  suffice  for  all  our  or- 
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dinary  expenses.  It  may  therefore  be 
affirmed  that  the  custom-house,  except 
as  an  appendage  to  the  excise  depart- 
ment on  liquor  and  tobacco,  would  be 
a  superfluous  and  useless  obstacle  to 
commerce,  if  we  had  no  debt  and  no 
interest  to  pay. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
pensions  must  soon  begin  to  fall  in, 
and  that  the  sum  thus  saved  will  be  a 
fair  dependence  for  contingencies. 

The  next  department  of  our  budget, 
consisting  of  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion for  interest,  one  hundred  millions, 
and  the  expedient  payment  of  debt, 
about  thirty  millions,  may  be  called  the 
extraordinary  war  budget,  and  the  ne- 
cessary .taxes  are  therefore  extraordi- 
nary war  taxes. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  interest  ac- 
count. To  this  we  propose  to  apply, 
—  ist.  The  dutjes  upon  silk  goods, 
$15,500,000,  as  in  1870,  but  now  ac- 
cruing at  over  $  18,000,000  per  annum, 
included  in  our  account  current  as  a 
resource  for  ordinary  expenses,  but  not 
likely  to  be  needed  for  that  purpose  in 
1873.  2d.  The  tax  on  banks  and 
bankers,  including  the  tax  on  circula- 
tion and  deposits,  $9,500,000.  3d.  The 
duties  on  fruits,  nuts,  spices,  gloves,  and 
fancy  goods,  $  1 1,000,000.  4th.  Sundry 
miscellaneous  receipts,  from  fees  of  con- 
suls, rents,  patents,  steamboats,  etc., 
etc.,  and  the  tax  on  gas,  all  enumerated 
in  the  account  current,  say  $7,500,000. 
5th.  The  duties  upon  textile  fabrics, 
china  and  glass  ware,  estimated  as  per 
account  current  at  $22,000,000.  6th. 
The  tax  on  sugar,  estimated  to  yield 
$33,000,000.  7th,  and  last.  The  saving 
in  the  cost  of  collecting  customs,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  custom- 
houses, etc,  etc.,  estimated  at  only 
$6,000,000,  out  of  the  $16,000,000 
charged  to  these  items  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1871. 

The  aggregate  of  these  seven  speci- 
fications is  $  104,500,000.  They  repre- 
sent the  revenue  actually  collected  in 
1870,  or  the  revenue  as  it  would  accrue 
in  1871  if  our  proposed  rates  were  ap- 
plied to  the  present  importations.  The 
pro  rata  increase  of  population  in  1873 


will  carry  this  aggregate  to  at  least 
$112,000,000,  covering  the  whole  in- 
terest charge  and  $12,000,000  toward 
reduction  of  debt ;  yet  we  have  thus 
far  omitted  to  name  the  taxes  upon  tea 
and  coffee,  estimated  in  the  account 
current  at  $  16,000,000,  but  likely  to 
yield  more  in  1873,  and  sufficient,  with 
the  surplus  just  exhibited,  to  make  up 
the  $  30,000,000  proposed  for  payment 
of  debt. 

If  the  people  are  not  willing  to  pay 
the  small  tax  now  imposed  upon  tea 
and  coffee,  or  are  led  by  demagogues 
to  consider  it  a  grievous  burden,  it  can 
be  spared,  and  there  can  even  then  be 
no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  increase 
of  revenue  which  maybe  expected  from 
our  proposed  list  of  taxes  (other  than 
the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee)  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pay  thirty 
or  even  fifty  to  seventy-five  millions 
upon  the  principal  of  our  debt,  when 
the  enormous  burden  which  we  pro- 
pose to  remove  is  lifted  from  our 
backs. 

The  taxes  proposed  in  this  budget 
to  which  the  dogmatic  Free-Trader 
will  object  are  the  proposed  specific 
duties,  at  the  average  rate  of  twenty 
per  cent,  on  textile  fabrics,  china  and 
glass  ware.  And  sharing  in  this  ob- 
jection with  the  dogmatic  Free-Trader 
will  be  found  the  unreasoning  Pro- 
tectionist, who  holds  that  we  should 
attempt  to  impose  a  tariff  tax  upon 
every  department  of  industry  alike,  in 
order  that  all  may  share  the  alleged 
benefit  of  such  a  protective  system  ! 

It  is  admitted  that  the  proposed  duty 
will  involve  what  is  absurdly  called  in- 
cidental protection  ;  or,  as  it  should  be 
correctly  stated,  there  will  be  an  inci- 
dental privation  of  foreign  textiles  and 
wares,  in  consequence  of  the  customs 
tax.  The  reply  is,  that  we  may  not  for 
a  few  years  dispense  with  the  revenue 
from  these  articles,  unless  we  substi- 
tute an  income  tax  ;  and,  although  an 
income  tax  might  be  made  far  more 
equitable  than  it  has  been,  its  obnox- 
ious character,  the  general  prejudice 
against  it,  and  the  difficulties  which 
have  thus  far  attended  our  attempts 
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to  adjust  it,  render  such  a  substitution 
inexpedient. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  objections 
to  the  proposed  rates  of  ten  per  cent 
upon  low  grades,  twenty  per  cent  upon 
medium,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  upon 
the  higher  or  finer  grades  of  textile  fab- 
rics, china  and  glass  ware. 

As  to  the  low  grades  of  all  the  arti- 
cles named,  and,  so  far  as  cotton  fab- 
rics, as  to  "both  the  low  and  medium 
grades,  which  constitute  almost  our 
whole  manufacture  in  this  country,  the 
proposed  rates  would  contain  scarcely 
an  appreciable  element  of  protection. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  these  low 
and  medium  grades  of  goods  would  be 
so  reduced  by  the  free  admission  of 
materials  as  to  make  it  far  more  prob- 
able that  we  should  be  large  exporters 
rather  than  heavy  importers  of  them. 

The  only  object  of  the  lower  rates  of 
duty  proposed  would  be  to  secure  a 
revenue  from  low  grades  of  printed  or 
fancy  goods,  which  are  dependent  upon 
style  and  fashion  for  their  sale  ;  and 
also  to  secure  a  revenue  from  the  sur- 
plus of  goods  of  high  cost  of  facture, 
often  sold  to  our  importers  at  low 
prices,  to  close  out  the  stock  or  the 
style. 

The  chief  part  of  the  revenue  under 
this  schedule  would  be  from  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  on  fine 
goods  and  wares.  These  goods  are 
made  in  this  country  to  a  very  limited 
extent ;  and  on  our  proposed  system, 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  manu- 
facture of  lower-cost  goods  for  export 
would  long  prevent  our  attempting  this 
finer  work.  There  would  therefore  be 
little  if  any  protective  bounty  involved 
in  these  duties  ;  and  this  class  of  goods, 
such  as  fine  lawns  and  organdies,  mus- 
lins, lace,  gimps,  and  embroideries  of 
cotton  ;  merinos,  alpacas,  mohairs,  all- 
wool  delaines,  braids,  and  tassels  of 
worsted  ;  fine  broadcloths,  velvet  car- 
pets, high-cost  fancy  cassimeres,  etc., 
of  wool  ;  painted  china  and  porcelain 
ware,  and  cut  and  plate  glass  ;  —  all 
come  within  our  rule  of  being  the  things 
of  which  the  people  can  best  afford  to 
be  deprived  by  taxation  ;  that  are  all  to 


be  classed  almost  as  articles  of  luxury, 
and  that  represent  results  for  which 
men  exert  their  labor  rather  than  things 
entering  into  their  processes  ;  and  the 
privation  of  which  will  not  in  any  way 
impair  their  means  of  subsistence. 

A  single  attempt  has  been  made  to 
divert  the  force  of  this  statement  by 
imputing  to  the  writer  an  intention  to 
secure  protection  to  his  own  branch  of 
manufacture,  that  of  cotton,  while  pro- 
posing to  sacrifice  almost  all  others. 
The  experience  of  the  writer  has  been, 
that  the  greatest  stability  and  most 
satisfactory  condition  of  cotton-spin- 
ning has  been  coincident  with  the  low- 
est tariffs,  and  vice  versa,  —  his  experi- 
ence extending  as  far  back  as  the  high 
tariff  of  1842,  — and  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  his  conviction  that  the 
ultimate  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  depends,  in  large 
degree,  upon  the  reduction  of  the  tar- 
iff", even  to  the  extent  of  the  entire 
abatement  of  all  duties,  except  those 
on  spirits,  tobacco,  spices,  fruits,  and 
sugar.  The  low  and  medium  grades  of 
cotton  goods,  as  made  in  Great  Britain, 
are  almost  unsalable  in  this  country. 
A  large  importation  of  British  plain 
cottons  took  place  in  the  year  follow- 
ing the  low  tariff  of  1846  ;  but  the  next 
year  they  could  not  be  sold,  having 
proved  to  be  stuffed  with  starch,  pipe- 
clay, terra  alba,  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances. 

But  if  our  high-tariff  advocates  in 
New  England  are  unwilling  to  accept 
the  tariff  as  we  have  proposed  it,  in- 
cluding a  revenue  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent  on  textile  fabrics,  there  are  several 
sources  of  customs  revenue  which  now 
yield  a  considerable  income,  and  in- 
volve but  little  incidental  privation, 
which  may  be  substituted  for  the  pro- 
posed schedule  on  textile  fabrics.  It 
may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
crease of  population  will,  in  the  year 
1876,  yield  a  revenue  ample  to  pay  all 
expenses  and  interest,  and  not  less 
than  $  30,000,000  of  the  principal  of  our 
debt,  without  including  any  duties  upon 
textile  fabrics.  If  our  high-tariff  men 
are  so  entirely  wanting  in  sagacity  as 
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to  seek  an  immediate  abatement  of 
every  duty  except  those  on  liquors,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  spices,  and  fancy  goods, 
such  a  course  would  not  be  objected  to 
by  any  Free-Trade  advocate  of  a  reve- 
nue tariff,  if  the  revenue  can  be  spared  ; 
but  so  long  as  we  collect  customs  taxes 
at  all,  it  must  be  held  that  the  taxes 
upon  the  finer  and  more  costly  forms 
of  textile  fabrics,  china-ware,  and  cut 
and  plate  glass,  should  be  maintained 
in  preference  to  taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  or 
a  portion  of  the  sugar  tax. 

Our  budget  is  one  which  no  party 
can  ignore,  because  it  is  simple,  sensi- 
ble, and  right.  It  calls  for  no  income 
tax,  and  it  repeals  all  the  taxes  on 
what  are  called  raw  materials,  all  the 
taxes  upon  metals,  upon  drugs  and 
dyestuffs,  upon  wool,  hemp,  and  jute, 
upon  lumber,  coal,  hides,  leather,  and 
salt ;  in  fact,  it  repeals  all  taxes  upon 
all  the  materials  which  enter  into  the 
processes  of  our  industry:  while  it 
would  impose,  under  and  by  means  of 
one  simple  and  effective  bill  (in  place 
of  the  twelve  inconsistent  and  compli- 
cated acts  which  now  constitute  our 
tariff  law),  very  moderate  duties  for 
revenue  upon  articles  which  are  sub- 
stantially ready  for  final  consumption, 
and  which  therefore  represent  the  re- 
sults for  which  labor  is  exerted.  To 
take  a  sjnall  portion  of  that  which  men 
seek  as  the  end  of  their  labor,  rather 
tlian  to  impair  the  means  whereby  they 
gain  tJieir  subsistence,  is  tJie  problem 
which  the  advocates  of  revenue  reform 
now  seek  to  solve. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  title 
of  "  Revenue  Reformers."  If  our  op- 
ponents desire  a  more  descriptive  title, 
let  them  call  us  the  "Tax  Repealers," 
if  they  dare. 

If  it  shall  be  said  that  we  repeal  too 
much,  and  that  we  ought  to  pay  more 
than  $  30,000,000  in  the  first  year  after 
we  enact  our  laws,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  by  the  simple  force  of  the  increase  in 
our  population,  the  rate  per  capita  which 
in  the  first  year  will  yield  $30,000,000 
toward  payment  will,  if  maintained  for 
twenty  years,  and  even  in  less  time,  pay 
off  the  entire  debt.  And  let  it  also  be  re- 


membered that  abatement  of  bad  taxes 
means  increase  of  revenue  from  right 
ones  retained,  and  that  no  attempt  at 
reduction  yet  made  in  this  country  but 
has  disappointed  the  framers  of  the  act, 
the  revenue,  from  the  taxes  maintained, 
increasing  with  every  relief  from  bur- 
dens. When  we  have  once  established 
a  system  of  revenue  upon  the  basis 
of  the  budget  herein  proposed,  it  will 
be  very  certain  that  all  agitation  will 
cease  ;  and  that,  until  our  debt  is  finally 
paid,  no  cry,  either  of  protection  or  free- 
trade,  of  revenue  reform  or  tax  repeal, 
will  suffice  to  induce  any  substantial 
change.  The  country  will  have  a  sim- 
ple and  stable,  if  not  a  perfect  system 
of  taxation  ;  and  the  prosperity  to  all, 
both  farmers  and  manufacturers,  which 
must  ensue,  cannot  fail  to  assure  its 
continuance. 

Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  pro- 
tection increases  wealth,  it  must  still 
be  condemned.  Accumulated  wealth, 
necessarily  held  by  a  small  portion  of 
the  community,  is  the  least  sure  sign 
of  prosperity.  Abundant  production 
and  equitable  distribution  are  the  ends 
to  be  sought,  and  only  that  wealth  is 
of  permanent  value  which  promotes 
these  ends. 

He  who  by  invention  increases  our 
power  to  direct  the  unchanging  forces 
of  nature,  so  that  our  annual  product  is 
increased  and  a  more  ample  consump- 
tion made  possible,  adds  most  to  our 
prosperity  ;  even  though  his  invention 
destroys  the  value  of  half  our  wealth 
previously  accumulated. 

The  dream  of  the  communist  will  be 
realized  only  when,  through  effort,  in- 
vention, and  intelligence,  production 
will  be  so  ample  and  so  sure  that  all 
will  have  enough  and  it  will  not  pay  to 
be  rich. 

In  the  canvass  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
(September,  1871),  two  attempts  have 
been  made  to  defend  the  protective 
policy  and  one  to  pervert  the  term  of 
"  revenue  reform  "  from  its  true  mean- 
ing. The  latter  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shellabarger,  M.  C. 
•This  gentleman  will  not  permit  any 
a  priori  or  theoretic  reasoning,  but 
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claims  that  all  our  acts  should  be  based 
upon  induction  from  facts.  He  then 
presumes  to  state  facts,  but  his  igno- 
rance is  proved  by  his  erroneous  state- 
ment that  Great  Britain  still  maintains 
protective  duties  upon  manufactures  to 
the  extent  of  ten  per  cent,  —  an  allega- 
tion which  has  not  one  particle  of  foun- 
dation in  fact.  These  are  his  words  : 
"  She  retains  such  protective  duties  as, 
when  retained,  were  deemed  by  her 
adequate  for  the  purposes  of  her  in- 
dustries, they  being  ten  per  cent  upon 
all  wrought  manufactures  of  all  the 
metals,  articles  of  cotton,  wool,  etc." 

The  customs  revenue  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  collected  from  tea,  coffee,  sugar,- 
liquors,  tobacco,  and  fruits  ;  and  the 
same  rate  per  capita  which  is  paid  in 
Great  Britain  on  these  articles,  if  im- 
posed upon  the  population  of  this 
country,  would  yield  all  the  customs 
revenue  we  require. 

In  reply  to  such  an  inductive  philoso- 
pher, it  need  only  be  said  that  the  agi- 
tation for  free-trade  substantially  began 
in  Great  Britain  in  1824;  that  the  first 
substantial  step  was  made  in  1840, 
when  the  protective  system  culminated, 
when  the  awful  condition  of  the  country 
forced  action,  and  when  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  was  depicted  as 
being  "seated  on  an  empty  chest  over 
the  pool  of  a  bottomless  deficiency, 
fishing  for  a  budget  "  ;  that  free-trade 
was  substantially  accomplished  by  sev- 
eral acts  passed  between  1840  and  1860, 
and  that  the  very  last  vestige  of  pro- 
tection disappeared  a  short  time  since 
with  the  abatement  of  a  registry  duty 
of  a  shilling  a  quarter  on  corn. 

When  Mr.  Shellabarger  informs  him- 
self upon  facts  he  will  be  entitled  to 
present  conclusions.  Until  then  his 
statements  are  unworthy  of  further 
notice. 

He  must  first  read  the  history  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  and  learn  how 
free  -  trade  built  up  a  nation  of  whom 
it  was  said  that,  "producing  not  a 
grain  of  wheat,  they  lived  on  the  whit- 
est bread  in  Europe."  He  must  learn 
how  the  Navigation  Acts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, passed  in  the  time  of  Cromwell 


to  spite  the  Dutch  Republic,  almost 
ruined  the  shipping  interest  of  England 
and  threw  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

He  must  know  the  history  of  Venice 
and  of  the  States  of  Italy,  prosperous 
and  rich  so  long  as  trade  was  free,  but 
whose  decadence  dates  from  the  adop- 
tion of  protection. 

He  must  study  the  fiscal  system  of 
prosperous  Belgium,  now  nearer  the 
point  of  abolishing  custom-houses  than 
any  other  nation.  He  must  know  of 
Switzerland,  that  except  for  free-trade 
her  people  might  starve. 

He  must  study  the  vast  strides 
which  Germany  has  made  in  wealth 
and  power  since  the  custom-house 
lines  between  the  States  were  removed 
by  the  Zollverein  Treaty. 

And,  last  of  all,  he  must  consider  the 
continental  system  of  free-trade  under 
which  these  United  States  have  pros- 
pered, although  there  are  as  great  di- 
versities among  the  States  in  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  productive  capacity  as  exist 
among  any  nations  of  the  world,  and 
also  greater  diversity  in  regard  to  the 
burden  of  local  debts  and  the  methods 
of  raising  revenue  for  local  purposes. 

The  latest  defence  of  the  protective 
policy  is  that  of  Hon.  George  S.  Bout- 
well,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
speech  delivered  at  Cleveland,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1871,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of 
the  debt,  and  of  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  government,  large  sums  of 
money  must  be  raised  by  duties  on 
imports.  In  adjusting  the  duties,  it  is 
undoubtedly  wise  to  relieve  as  far  as 
possible  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
articles  not  produced  in  this  country, 
but  which  enter  into  and  affect  the  cost 
of  domestic  manufactures,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  secure  as  large  a  reve- 
nue as  possible  from  duties  on  lux- 
uries. 

"  The  line  which  marks  the  difference 
between  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
is  perfectly  clear.  Heeding  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention which  I  have  already  read,  the 
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only  result  aimed  at  is  the  collection  of 
the  largest  amount  of  revenue  from 
each  imported  article,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  which  may  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  business  of  the  country 
by  the  rate  of  duty  fixed.  Apply  this 
principle,  for  example,  to  iron.  Assume 
that  foreign  pig-iron,  free  of  duty,  may 
be  delivered  at  Cleveland,  with  a  rea- 
sonable profit  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  paid,  at 
$20  per  ton.  Assume,  also,  that  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  pig-iron  in  this 
country,  and  delivering  it  at  Cleveland, 
would  be  $25  per  ton.  In  order  that 
the  largest  amount  ,of  revenue  should 
be  derived  from  duties  on  pig-iron,  it 
would  be  essential  to  place  the  duty 
just  at  that  point  which  would  prevent 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  domestic 
iron,  for  every  ton  of  domestic  iron 
manufactured  and  sold  would,  under 
the  circumstances,  diminish  the  reve- 
nue just  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  collected 
upon  it  if  it  had  been  imported  from 
another  country.  The  Democratic  par- 
ty would,  therefore,  place  the  duty  at 
$4  or  $4.50  a  ton,  just  low  enough  to 
prevent  the  manufacture  in  the  United 
States,  and  high  enough  to  secure  the 
largest  revenue  upon  the  imported 
article.  The  duty  being  thus  fixed, 
the  manufacture  of  domestic  iron  must 
cease,  or  the  cost  of  producing  it  must 
be  diminished.  The  manufacturer  will 
not,  for  any  length  of  time,  waste  his 
capital  in  attempting  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer.  Whatever 
else  may  happen,  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer will  seek  to  preserve  his  capi- 
tal. His  only  recourse  is  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  laborer.  The  effect,  there- 
fore, of  this  policy,  is  to  bring  the  pres- 
sure of  the  competition  between  the 
manufacture  of  the  domestic  article  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  foreign  article 
directly  upon  the  laborers  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  domestic  iron.  If 
they  yield  to  the  domestic  manufacturer 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  compete 
with  the  importer,  the  policy  marked 
out  by  the  Democratic  party  would 
lead  to  a  further  reduction  of  duty, 


because  every  ton  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  diminishes  the  revenue 
just  to  the  extent  of  the  duty  which 
might  have  been  collected  upon  the 
imported  article.  The  result  of  this 
policy  is,  that  laborers  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  would  find  their  wages 
curtailed,  and  they  would  finally  be 
obliged  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

"  Upon  the  same  state  of  facts  as  to 
the  cost  of  imported  and  domestic  iron, 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
would  be  to  fix  the  duty  at  such  a  rate 
—  something  of  course  greater  than 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  article  —  as  would 
enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  to 
pay  fair  wages  to  the  laborers,  and 
obtain  a  fair  renumeration  for  the  capi- 
tal invested  ;  and  when,  by  domestic 
competition,  or  by  improvements  in 
machinery,  or  the  diminished  cost  of 
the  raw  material,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  cost  of  the  foreign 
article  and  of  the  domestic  article 
should  be  reduced,  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  article  would  be  proportionately 
reduced  also.  In  fine,  it  may  be  said 
that,  without  committing  ourselves 
upon  the  abstract  questions  of  protec- 
tion and  free-trade,  we  are  disposed  to 
deal  with  the  existing  interests  of  the 
country  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
peril  our  manufactures  and  mechanic 
arts  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ex- 
cessive duties,  to  give  them  advantages 
over  other  forms  of  industry." 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  fact  that  the  prices  named 
are  very  different  from  those  actually 
prevailing  in  Cleveland  ;  we  will  there- 
fore continue  to  use  these  prices  for 
purposes  of  illustration,  and  will  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  utter  weakness,  or 
worse,  of  the  position  assumed. 

Let  us  suppose  that  foreign  iron  free 
of  duty  would  cost  in  Cleveland  $  20 
per  ton,  and  domestic  iron  $25  per 
ton.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
every  one  who  considers  tariff  laws 
as  being  bills  for  the  collection  of 
revenue  would  fix  the  rate  of  duty 
oh  iron,  if  they  taxed  iron  at  all,  at 
something  less  than  $  5  per  ton,  else 
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no  revenue  could  accrue  from  the  tax  ; 
and  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not 
a  fraud  upon  the  people  to  pass  a  rev- 
enue measure  so  framed  that  it  shall 
produce  no  revenue.  Would  a  tariff 
bill  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  if  its  ob- 
ject were  declared  in  the  title  as  **  An 
act  to  maintain  high  wages  for  a  small 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  means  of  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
remainder,  and  incidentally  to  yield  a 
small  revenue  to  the  government"? 
We  can  only  infer  from  Mr.  BoutwelPs 
language  that  he  would  fix  the  rate  of 
duty  at  over  $  5  per  ton,  say  at  $  5.50 
or  $  6,  in  order  that  it  might  be  protec- 
tive. What  would  be  the  effect  ?  Un- 
doubtedly that  the  use  of  foreign  iron 
would  cease,  and  that  certain  men  in 
the  United  States,  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  employed  in  other  oc- 
cupations at  high  wages  and  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  would  be  forced 
by  law  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  priv- 
ilege of  delving  in  the  iron  and  coal 
mines  underground,  at  substantially 
the  same  rate  of  wages  which  they 
could  get  in  far  more  attractive  and 
wholesome  work.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  owners  of  the  mines 
will  pay  anything  over  a  fair  average 
rate  of  wages,  or  that  that  rate  will  be 
fixed  by  any  other  standard  than  the 
general  demand  for  labor  ;  not  by  the 
special  demand  for  the  few  men  who 
constitute  the  whole  force  of  miners 
and  workmen  in  the  iron  -  furnaces. 
The  Secretary  alleges  that  the  mine 
owner  will  reduce  the  wages  of  the  la- 
borer under  certain  circumstances,  as  if 
the  control  of  the  rate  of  wages  were 
in  the  power  of  the  employer !  We 
will  presently  revert  to  this  phase  of 
the  question.  Let  us  now  see  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
protective  duty  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
country. 

The  democratic  or  revenue  duty 
would  yield  a  revenue  of  exactly  $  4.50 
per  ton  on  all  the  iron  used  in  Ohio,  if 
we  suppose  the  Cleveland  market  to 
represent  Ohio  ;  but  if  the  protective 
duty  of  $5.50  or  $6  were  imposed,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  revenue  would 


be  increased  in  that  proportion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  does  follow  that  the 
government  would  get  no  revenue 
whatsoever  from  this  tax,  and  must 
therefore  proceed  to  impose  a  tax  in 
some  other  manner,  say  upon  tea  and 
coffee.  We  therefore  have  the  strange 
spectacle  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, an  officer  whose  especial  duty  it 
is  to  enlighten  the  country  as  to  the 
best  means  of  imposing  a  tax  from  the 
avails  of  which  the  expenses  of  the 
government  may  be  partly  paid,  actu- 
ally proposing,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
revenue  act,  a  measure  which  would 
produce  not  one  single  dollar  of  rev- 
enue, and  which  would  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  him  to  devise  oth- 
er taxes  ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  sim- 
ply that  the  few  men  whose  labor  is 
required  to  furnish  iron  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  "  shall  not  find 
their  wages  curtailed  or  be  obliged  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere." 

Does  the  Secretary  believe  in  com- 
munism ?  Is  he  prepared  to  say  that 
it  is  within  the  proper  function  of  gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  fix  the  rates  of 
wages  and  to  provide  specific  work  for 
all  ?  Is  he  prepared  to  give  to  some 
three  hundred  men  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington the  power  to  dictate  the  occu- 
pations which  men  shall  follow,  and  to 
take  from  his  constituents  their  liberty 
of  choice  ?  Such  is  the  only  logical  in- 
ference from  his  language. 

We  thank  the  Secretary  for  his 
assumed  case.  Let  us  carry  out  the 
assumption  a  little  further,  but  our  as- 
sumption of  figures  shall  be  somewhat 
near  the  facts. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  population  of 
Ohio  is  2,700,000;  that  the  consump- 
tion of  iron  per  capita  is  120  pounds,  or 
twenty  per  cent  above  the  average  rate 
in  the  United  States  a  year  or  two 
since  ;  that  all  this  iron,  amounting  to 
162,000  tons  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  can 
be  mined  in  Ohio,  from  Ohio  ore,  with 
Ohio  coal  and  smelted  at  Cleveland  by 
Ohio  labor  at  a  total  cost  of  $  25  per 
ton. 

It  will  then  cost  $  4,050,000  ;  and  we 
will  assume  that  iron  consists  almost 
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entirely  of  labor,  the  royalty  charged 
by  the  land-owner  for  the  privilege  of 
mining  being  but  a  trifle  ;  and  we 
will  claim  nothing  for  interest  or  profits 
on  capital.  Admitting  all  this,  this 
whole  sum  will  represent  the  labor  of 
only  4,500  men  working  300  days  in  a 
year  at  $  3  per  clay,  or  at  the  wages 
of  a  fair  mechanic.  If  each  of  these 
men  be  assumed  to  represent  a  family 
of  five  persons,  we  should  have  only 
22,500  persons,  out  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  2,700,000,  dependent  upon  the 
protective  duty  on  iron. 

Upon  the  Secretary's  assumption 
that  these  people  must  be  protected  by 
a  duty  so  high  as  to  cause  this  iron  to 
be  made  in  Cleveland  at  a  cost  of  $  25 
per  ton,  when  it  could  be  imported  at 
$  20,  or  by  a  rate  of  duty  of  over  $  5 
per  ton,  the  people  of  Ohio  must  pay 
an  indirect  tax  of  $810,000  per  annum, 
and  the  government  will  have  no  reve- 
nue whatever  from  it  ;  and  if  it  needs 
$810,000  of  customs  revenue  from 
Ohio,  it  must  levy  another  tax  on 
something  which  cannot  be  produced 
in  Ohio.  Thus  we  should  have  a 
double  tax,  amounting  to  $  1,620,000,  of 
which  one  half  would  be  paid  to  forty- 
five  hundred  men,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  wages  at  the  average  pay  of  a 
good  mechanic,  and  to  give  them  the 
privilege  of  delving  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  or  sweating  before  the  doors 
of  an  iron-furnace.  Are  these  men 
paupers,  that  they  should  thus  be  in 
part  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
by  means  of  a  tax  which  does  not  pass 
through  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Spates  ?  We  challenge  any  one  to  deny 
our  position,  that  where  protection  be- 
gins revenue  ceases,  or  that  incidental 
protection  is  anything  else  than  a  fault 
in  a  revenue  act. 

But  we  must  deny  that  the  Revenue 
Reformers  would  impose  a  duty  even 
of  $4.50  per  ton  on  iron,  because  no 
revenue  from  iron  is  needed.  The 
people  of  Ohio  need  pay  no  tax  on 
iron,  either  for  the  maintenance  of 
wages  or  for  the  support  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  people  of 


Ohio  must  have  162,000  tons  of  iron, 
and  will  pay  $4,050,000  for  it.  Now 
let  us  suppose  that  they  have  this  sum 
to  spend,  and  can  get  iron  at  $  20  per 
ton  from  abroad,  free  of  duty,  and  that 
there  is  no  duty.  Then  they  could  buy 
202,500  tons  of  iron,  or  an  additional 
supply  of  40,500  tons,  —  enough  for  more 
than  four  hundred  miles  of  new  railroad 
track.  Who  would  work  this  iron  into 
railroads  and  engines,  into  store-fronts 
and  floor-beams,  into  stoves  and  fur- 
naces, into  tools  and  implements  of  ev- 
ery kind?  Who,  but  the  force  of  forty- 
five  hundred  men  from  the  mines  and 
the  furnaces,  and  more  than  forty-five 
hundred  others  ?  since  now,  even  with 
the  consumption  of  iron  restricted  by 
this  so-called  protective  duty,  there  are 
five  men,  ay.  ten,  engaged  in  using  iron 
to  one  in  mining  or  smelting  ;  and  no 
one  who  has  ever  visited  the  iron  and 
coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  would  be 
bold  enough  to  deny  that  the  employ- 
ments of  those  who  use  iron  are  more 
conducive  to  education  and  morality 
than  are  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  life  of  those  who  produce  it.  If  we 
could  by  any  possible  process  of  legisla- 
tion dispense  with  the  need  of  any  man 
ever  entering  a  mine  or  working  a  blast 
furnace,  in  order  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  may  have  iron,  a  protective  pol- 
icy of  that  sort  would  perhaps  be  de- 
fensible. But  for  a  protective  policy 
which,  without  need  and  under  the  false 
pretence  of  benefit  to  the  laborer,  prac- 
tically forces  the  laborer  from  the  work- 
bench of  the  machinist  or  the  shop  of 
the  artisan,  —  out  of  the  free  air  and 
sunshine  of  heaven  into  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  of  darkness  and  solitary  con- 
finement and  often  of  painful  death,  — 
what  words  can  we  find  ? 

Yet  this  is  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  proposes 
to  compass  by  force  of  law,  under  the 
pretext  of  passing  an  act  for  raising  a 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  while  alleging  that  a  large 
revenue  from  customs  is  needed,  he 
proposes  to  impose  the  rates  on  iron 
•in  such  manner  as  to  produce  no  rev- 
enue to  the  government  whatever. 


Free -Trade.  —  Revenue  Reform. 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no 
pretence  of  establishing  an  infant  man- 
ufacture ;  the  proposition  of  the  Secre- 
tary is  a  plain  and  bald  proposal  to  tax 
the  people  of  the  United  States  more 
than  five  dollars  per  ton  on  all  the  pig- 
iron  they  use,  not  one  dollar  of  which 
would  he  ever  expect  to  control  or  to 
apply  to  the  payment  of  any  obligation 
of  the  United  States  ;  but  he  and  those 
who  agree  with  him  would  use  this 
fund  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  wages  of  a  little  force  of  iron- 
miners  and  workers  in  iron-furnaces  at 
such  a  relation  to  the  wages  paid  in 
other  occupations  as  would  induce 
these  men  to  follow  this  employment, 
rather  than  to  become  machinists, 
boiler-makers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
stove-makers,  and  the  like,  for  whose 
work  there  is  always  an  insatiable  de- 
mand. 

We  charge  upon  the  Secretary  and 
his  coadjutors  that  they  restrict  con- 
sumption, take  away  the  liberty  of 
choice  of  occupation,  and  prevent  wages 
from  rising  to  their  natural  level,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  inflict  a  double 
tax  upon  the  people  whom  they  pretend 
to  benefit.  And  we  affirm  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  advocates 
of  protection  to  disprove  these  allega- 
tions. The  advocates  of  free-trade  are 
but  advocates  of  liberty  ;  and  who  shall 
say  that  we  must  prove  our  right  to 
liberty  ?  Yet  we  will  volunteer  our 
proof. 

We  have  said  that  the  Secretary  pro- 
poses to  permit  the  people  of  Ohio  to 
have  only  162,000  tons  of  iron  for  their 
use,  when,  upon  his  assumption,  they 
might  have  202.500  tons  at  the  same 
cost.  He  would  deprive  them,  there- 
fore, of  one  railway  bar  in  five,  of  one 
cooking-stove  in  five,  of  one  horseshoe 
in  five,  of  one  iron  building  in  five,  of 
one  iron  tool  or  implement  in  every 
five,  that  might  be  made  or  used.  He 
would  drive  forty -five  hundred  men 
from  the  forge  and  the  anvil,  from  the 
lathe  and  the  tool  -  bench,  from  the 
pleasant  towns  and  villages  scattered 
over  the  broad  land  of  Ohio,  out  of 
the  sunlight  and  out  of  the  free  air  of 


heaven  ;  he  would  concentrate  them  in 
smoky  and  unwholesome  villages,  and 
bury  them  before  they  are  dead  among 
the  choke-damps  of  the  mine. 

If  any  one  can  tell  how  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  artisans  and  mechanics 
earn  high  wages  in  the  use  of  the 
162,000  tons  of  iron  which  the  advo- 
cates of  protection,  led  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  would  graciously 
permit  the  people  of  Ohio  to  have,  he 
can  estimate  how  many  fives  of  thou- 
sands would  find  employment  in  using 
the  40,500  tons  of  which  these  kind  and 
beneficent  legislators  presume  to  de- 
prive them.  Can  any  one  tell  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  wages  if 
the  people  of  Ohio  were  not  thus  de- 
prived of  40,500  tons  of  iron  yearly  ? 
If,  after  the  4,500  miners  and  workers 
in  the  furnaces  had  found  employment 
in  such  use  of  the  new  supply  of  iron, 
other  fives  of  thousands  did  not  speed- 
ily appear,  to  what  point  would  this 
great  abundance  of  iron  at  low  cost 
carry  the  wages  of  those  who  are  now 
so  well  employed  in  working  up  the 
restricted  supply  which  the  people  of 
Ohio  are  permitted  to  have  under  the 
policy  of  privation  miscalled  protection  ? 

We  affirm  that  when  the  government 
thus  interferes  with  industry,  and,  un- 
der the  name  of  protection,  obstructs 
the  consumption  of  iron  and  other  arti- 
cles which  enter  into  the  processes  of 
labor,  it  reduces  the  general  rate  of 
wages  and  increases  the  cost  of  all  the 
articles  needed  by  the  laborer  for  his 
subsistence  ;  and  every  point  in  this 
allegation  can  be  conclusively  proved 
from  the  case  presented  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  alleges  that  a  different 
policy  would  be  followed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  apparently  forgetting  in 
his  zeal  that  some  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous supporters  or*  his  policy  are  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Democratic  party.  When 
the  question  of  impartial  taxation  can 
be  fairly  placed  before  the  people,  they 
will  not  be  blinded  by  party  catch- 
words, but  will  insist  upon  revenue 
reform  on  the  part  of  whomsoever  they 
elect  to  office. 

Edward  Atkinson. 
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